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As this work is deſigned for general 


ule, the moſt neceſſary rules and defini- 


* 3 tions are given in the text, by way of Queſ- 


tion and Anſwer. Theſe are all that 

a learner need burden his memory with, 
till he has made ſome proficiency in 
Grammar: The Notes and AePzNDIX 
will be uſeful for thoſe who wiſh to be- 
come more accurately acquainte with the 
principles and idioms of the language. 
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DISTRICT of MASSACHUSETTS, . 


E 1t remembered, That on the Seventh day of October, 
| io ike Fifteenth year of the Independence of the United 
States 0; America, ISAIAH d EBENEZER 
T. ANDREWS, of ſaid diferi 0 in this Of. 
gee, the title cf a Bock, the rißht „her in Aloder/land, 
Meaffachu/etts, and Newbam) ſhire, they claim as Propriecors, 


in three parts, in the words following, 10 wir. © The AMER. 


JCAN SPELLING BOOK, containing an Eafy Standard of 
Fronurciation, being the Firſt Part pe Grammancel Int. 
tute of the Eogliſh Language. And Part the Second, cer- 
teining. A plain and comprebenfive GRAMMAR, greund- 
ed on the true principles and idioms of the Language.” And 
Pact the Third, containing, © An AMERICAN SELEC. 
TIN of LESSONS in KRADING and SPEAKING, cal. 
culated to improve the minds and refine the taſte of Youth.” 
„BV NOALL WEBSTER, jun. Eſquire, Author of Diſſerta- 
tions on (Gr Engliſh Language,” In cop for mity to the Act 
af Congreſs of the United States, entitzed, ** An AR for the 
2nc2uragement of learning, by ſecuring the copies of Maps, 
Charts, ard Books, to the Authors anc Proprietors of ſuch 
topies, Evzing the times therein mentioned.“ 

N. GOODALE, Clert of the Difria Court 

Beben, Od. 7th, 1790. of Maſſachujetts Diſtrict. 
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fome pirates as good Sugliib, 
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trurtr i:, 0 p Frm 
[chools with a cortedtion of rules, or ceneral prixeiple of Eng - 


HF tefign of twis part of the Ixs 


uh Grammar,  MHithin a jenv years pr; 7. may fc. hen treat; 
r upon this ſubjec hats: apf earid in Gres Privarn, each of a 
bas forte particular merit, and perhups carb may be liahis lo, h 
exception, 

It is the buſineſs of grammar t0 inform vie fudert, ret hem g 
lanpuage might have been originally ccf =, bat thow it is 
cont ucted. Grammantians are tos aft ts confterrn particulpr p 
*5 in 4 language, becau/e 11; * »: he 2 not . LG e Ari an tt 
Ortar princ zples : But ue. fOculd „Heer hal lunga "Os 

2 not framed by Pil eher. On. the (cu 22 tber . 


ben long before they are written ; ant jonen | 47 bat Wer Ms 


tions, for any ages before any improvyements are made tn ſcience. 


Iſence anomalous eld 4 CE xte a la nag ui Jean F: 3 
and become et abi: ned iljoms, * its Hf ie att. 67 this 


Principle ave. admit ther i few wer, a great many 
199, YOu are, ah Tviduat; 5 news is e 
e, aud many oth: APexpri/ u i Gur . Jn the ans 
bin ple, neater plural nouni, in the Greid (nepitey ,. e to 
winks in be ngulgr number, This :s Ky rediom for agam ing 
bi the ne re hedtabie writers 
on this je bacve.condemned as urg FAMA: ical. : 
Wiih reſpect 4 ſome pci nis, I ac*rowter'ze I Laws chanyed my 
Henle n, {ice 1e gullicaties of the firſt en, This change Bat 
Fren produces by @ more labor tent and critical inue/ligation of he 
language, partien wif in ancient aun, ty e e Oar 
rranſlatic 4 of the Nino Teftoment with ine 1 cninal 3 and ty C64» 


uit. 1 the befi Bug! {1h TErti?ers of 2 72 50 2. v ont Can? by, 


Ihe denguzge rims not get '6 62 ajcertaine [hen a Uiwh, 
an Al, and a Pric 7 ty diff, from ea. eber 119 inons ue ca ri u. 
ger has u rejourct, Et to look fer os „ ia the flats of 
language itjelf, as it bas been exhibited in thr bet Writers, 
124 in general praftic?. J, bes 
Hax e bees 29/iged 0 d: far, 4% fun re 
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aint. The reaſons andanthorities on which wy opinions ar- 
ee. s FY v . 7 7 * 

8: oe ned, are too numerous to be inſertea in this atridrtment ; mf 


+ 3 them are to be found in my ** Difgertations en the Engliſb Lan. 
. 1 4 age.“ A , | 
ade blen ſe often les into miſtalei by the epinions of men, emi. 


g i} de for their werary abilities, that I am ſerupulous of embracing 
1 * 6ry theory, till I baue made it a ſubject of critical examination, | 
$ | avept the opinion of Monte/puitu=="* that nothing reiard: the pre- 
, gre/s of 15e ſciences mere, thay a bad performance of a e/brate] 
3 au. Hen. — And I am ſati fied that rhe beft of our tran{- atlantic 
7 Engiip gremmanrs, are inaccurate or d:frftiev2. 
; Our wer bs and tliaiies, the / d, fficn't article in the flue 
&y of cur vents fits here arranged in a manner en'irely new, 
1 7 be Latin divificr of lenſis, which is commonly folizaved, appear. 
| i 76 m9 ver, artitrary in cu, largurige, ant rather calculate 10 
miflead the learner, than to give him clear i1cs of our verbs, My 
div ficn is alſo arbitrary, but I mii think it re eligitle than 
any that nas come b my newicdye. It has been found by expert. 
ment, hat the language can io be paried on +be principles of ary 
Eng liſh grammar that has birberio feat 1n America; and 

. ö 4 fſhoul't {Bs be ru? bere gte, 1 all „tie bs Jurprifed Ner n. 

ö . 1 can onl; (ey, that 1 ; gd 5% fampliſy a wiry 

. cempl. e ſuliedt and db uuαν⁷,νJͥul tal. te the man <xbo {all 

| fugget any improvement”, 

p . Han ;#0kD, Aug 28, 1758. 
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| 
| « Reo ne recule plus le progres des connoiffances, qu“ un}. 
| G mauvais ouvrage d'un autenr celebre ;* And he aligns ttic reatons, 


*, parce qu! avant g&'inſtruize. il ſaut doerromyer, = 


rated 


ant ie A PLAIN AND COMPREHENSIVE 

' 3 f | 
RAM M AN. 
Head. ; 
hen 2. * en >> oe OH TIC EL — — 
ta 19 - | 
Ms Of GRAMM AR. p 
tha: WJ” ; 
£ 2 / H 4 T is Grammar * 5 
„ Grammar is the art of communicating thoughts by words 
/ * ith propri-ty and diſpatch. 
> mor Oat 11 the ue of Engliſh Grammar? | 
32 To reach the true priociples and winms* of the Englim 


bo 173 How may LEFT LP be divided ? 


into the geritten and e language. 

Lalaia the diger cnc s. : 

he writren language is preſented to the eye, as in books, 
qu“ naa copfifts of certain leiters or combinations of viſible marks, 
tealocq; ich, by cuſtom, ſtand for ideas or notions. The Jpoken lan. 

age is addreiied to the ear, and confiſt of certain ſounde, 

ner imple or comoiged, which, by cuſtom; convey ideas or 

ens. 1 

{uy wht crazy doe: the far mation of ſentences proceed ? 

etters are the elements ot Component parts of language 

cle form ſy llables-ſyle des form words-—and words {or 


ences. J. | | 
Hoax 

* Modes of ſpeaking pecalar. to the. language. 3 

Ie language of the paſſions and emotions is yatehe ſabject 
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bettecs and fyllables ar» the luhizctef the frſt part of the 
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> GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE . 
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Hal may awards be 1:vited ? . 
Into primitive and compound. | p 
vat is a primitive ⁊uα ? 
A word that cannot be ſeparated into parts, each of & hic 
mal! rerain any ſegſe; as, ma, hope, 234, Gleſr. 
BW bat is a compound wb TY * 
A primitive ward wich the addition of a (Ms er ſvila 
* bics; as, man-ly, Hage 10%, £920dneys, 20% ug. | 
| Fwoat is the rut? tor ſpelling compound words ? | 
In general, the primitive mug be kept entire; as; ur- 
beck-ifp, Bur to this rule there are ſome exceptions. 
When (he primiiivecnds whh e be, and the*word adde 
; begins with a vowel, the vowel of the primitive is dropped 
as, feine, famous; aance, dann. Bute muſt not be Sroppe 
aſter c and , before nble; as, era icea bit. 
Before à conſonant,” „is net dropped; at, ame, u. telef. 
2. When the primitive ends in y, this letter is changed igt 
in the derivative; as, Holy, holineſs. Except before i, as, den; 
denying. | N 
3. When an accented confonantends a primitive, the coof 
nant is-oivelly coubled in the derivative, as, pen, pen- ned 
Inro hes ma ry claſſes may aver dt be diſtributed f 
dix: Nqurs, - Aricles. Pronuuns, Adjectives, Verbs, Ab 
bieviatons e Particles. 8 


| 


Novus 


* IJ cont.der al particles nnd.terminations as word; p for il 
certain that moſt of them were originally words, and ſignifices 
This theory deſtrohs the difference between derivatives and £010 
pound words. 


+ This rule is arbitcary; if ei3 a mark of the prolunsed (ounſic 
- of a for2going vowel in namety, it thould be retained for the la.fat 
purpole in fas, ; : 


1 This practice is very needleſs ; pen- ned and per d bein y 
pronounced alike, ny 


This diſtribution of words is ne, amd requrres 1Vinſtrat o! 

bu! this abridgement is not the place to treat the {ole ct at lach 
* . F MEN Ann 
„i cbſerve in general, that the words Wil Cc. ate aero mn 

| | * 1 wr wleverahy 
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K hic 


Jella 


1 ed 


} adde 
opped 
'roppe 
neleſs. 
red 108 


18, 4% 


e cook 
£0:-Nned 


bs 7 Ab 


Nov n 


for u 
gnifice? 


and c. 


e. 1 ſoun 


Y che la. 


ed be 


nſtrat 0! 
A at lacs 
65 wing 
aaluets c 
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idea, without the belp of any othes word; as, 2 peer, 


* 9 


una been. f. 


watt As TRI! "7 Thy 


9 * Nou v. 
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Explain the w., bn a 
A noun is the $ dame of any thing. that exiſts, or that conveys 


* 


IF hat is 1762 »/ual diviſinn of ACURS 

Tnto proper and common. 

Hat is the difference ? 

A | prefer nous is the name of a thing, when there it but 


N ilade pbia, Miſippi. A common noun is the name 
F Au, or ſpecies of things ; as, man, book. 


z what manner do the Exgii afcer;ain individuals wb 
mon ame? 


By the uſe of two little words @ and the, called articles. 


+ Slain the u/e of each, 
ne article a, which, before a vowel, becomes aa, f is plac- 
ore a"noun to coftfine its fignification to an- individual 
bat it does not ſhow which of the kind is meant; as, a 


6- 
K. 1 A is talled the ind faite ar tile. 


The 


erde, con pace and prefofftions, are formed the laſt in the 
eres of laaguage. They ate articles of refinement, rather 
j of 4 ef, y. By recurring tothe Saxon and Gothic origi- 3 
of the Roghth particles are found to be abbreviatious * 
Hinations of nouns, verbs or adjeftives. Indeed moſt * 


es are formed in the ſame aner from nouns and yerbs, 
nor ne's ODwerſions of Purley, | 


Childreg, very carly in lite vudetſtand the rames of vioble 
Ae; as pen, paper—hut they make much flgwer progreſs in 
e ations Which tand for combinations of ideas, and id ideas 
2.aterial ſubſtances. A boy may have a clearer idea of A- 
at fobr years of age, than of tbougi; or au am fifteen. T tis 
hat Children (hovid be taught ciences as mach avpolivie, . 
be objects. 


Ve write à before all conſonanti--before , ww, and 15 pros." 2 y 6 
Q 55 as, a year, a WEEK, @ unt. it ſhould ali be vw res 
eh pronvunced, as @ hundred ; but an uetore 5 uy a4 ] 


ne article a is uſed betore . nun, preceded 1 "by fe 
: 2%, afeww men; a great many  boufes, and allo. Ne 
ind red, thouſund, militon, ds a doxen *685, „ 4 


N 


| 3-4 


> Ne 


. "The i is uſed, when we ſpeak of n hinges or vumber ef thing 
4 IP 0 dich areſgecified and Knowg. I: !imts- the tgyRtcation of th 
moon co a patcigahpe or, (particulars. 1 83, the COMMANGC 
chief, the apo is called the Aeli. article, 
No work. 
How mory numbers ure thert in grammar ? 
Lao; the fingu/ar 134 the plarat. The 33; 


ent; as, & alle: The ploral cf more; 22507 
Haav is 1he p. Ur ar of 1:07: forms To, 


var ſpeab⸗ 0 


1 5 
' |; Is is regularly fermes wy at ding Sar e to tae“ bobs 8 
4 | res. Frets; — Foxy Faxt;. 
| NG When the fiopular ends in , E, f, or x; he plural is'few 


£3 Dy acding er; as, church, churches ;, brufh, trufhes ; 27 
glaß:; lax, ee | 

When the ſingular ends in , or /, the Plural gs | ſomet'n 
formed by changing / into v, and adding s ; as, fe, did. 


* The is uſed before ronns in eirher dun. ber, and al he 
the words more, miſt, lefs, lealt, better, be, i order tt mins 
lenſe with more precif} do. - rer DANICS Ma) become £07212 
be 8. 2pphed to more individuals tham ore; and then the 
unt the articles, and take the plural number ; as © a trajtor iy 
Arnold” bc Our general was @ Favius'<'* The wu Howes 'Ml. 

Te Nliſſes Smiths" '—** %% Hanths.“ * 


- 


+ The words of this c'ais are the ſoilowing : 


liſe lives taff ſtaves 
kniſe knives nf loaves mY 
wife wives Meat the-ves WM: 
leaf leaves melt hetves i 
calf calves wolf | wolves 5 
ſeit {elves hark * are if 
haif halves | 8 
Wer A Irregular Plural. oor 
wan men foevs foci . 
woman _ vo en redius Fawn 
brethern or ſrucexes 
| WW þ rde A. 
brothers brethets 5 Viodices 


** 


. > R 
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13 


Wang, 1. 4 WY | N 


the ei Ti 


hingt 
i of "ous cdi 10 5. precuded. by 4 Conlaright, form the 117 0 
zack! by changing; inte tes; 5 $07 „ bodies, 11 7 of” 
Whet Fr meant oy cafe . | "8 
Ein a Hfercnceof 100 its word 0 expreſs « different 
elation, 06.6 diſfer ent potßüda of a word, 
Fat caſes ary there in BEnglifh ?. 
eakt q 1 he dH, witch whally fands beſore verb; as, the 
wvorites : Pe ive, which takes an 5 with a comma, an! 
eaotey r oA it e oy falloys 
| | 0 . Fr 1 a verd 
s y A — 2 A F ; Ty g 
18 fe enn) | rente | criterion +, _ bad > | 
> 8:4 nil c11:1idren phenomenon a phenomena 
it teeth theſis theſes. 
_ ara ſenp haſis 0 
JM iO dec k antitheſis ali ithejes T3 | 
1 use ier bypotheſis hypotbeſcs i 
. Woot: creſe feraph ſeraphim 
(0 011g dan Deaux cherub cherubin 
fn he Fu 18 Engular, 20 mak es its plural regularly, ane t — 
nns T! dete are dome nouns which are uſed only in the Plate nun 
123, 7, Such ace he Mowing 
WIE i Tizines coinp:iſes {nvfiers breeetie | 
utor Hes creſſes Gears troviers 4 
Lowes pics cubers thanks N mein; 1 4 
als Flothes mallows x; tas * 2 
hieves cnrails nliogs *orgdes,; inn 
498 tidings | harches I Plendes f | 3 
es vis ſeiters thbambles beſhet- lettres I 
ves BRISE goods tongs | Feiftars "1 
ves Hess jungs calends *' . U. = 
ves Wis pigcer: velpers 1 6 . 
1 Athers have on A. plural terminations byt: e Jol We verbs = 
+ ether number, or in the ſingular only. * | Wh. ö | al 
023 mains hiltfiards * cots N 
lows |! des tives, „ WwMathewptics 
be u w3 rckes hvyfterics . INE our, ; 
on wages Ron BY "RIG 1 55 
exe. victuals 8 Jos | 


\NG3C< Live nouns Hub, aver Fir, 3 are "tie 3360 ben, 6 
oy vr 't a mor 21 termination, Mahy gauns, 5 en Ve 5 or TSS |. 

| he , nes which they expref;, adrat ret the Þ tural tuber + ick 00 

f 185 t, He, ene go'd Aub, pride, 8 5 2 1 


LED 


nor te bim. 


i 4 a 


per 3 heir, hatreſs.] 


Hoa many genders are ere bα⏑⁹ 


ders all things without life as having no ſex, Sometimes ina 


—- 


ST . 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 
a verb or prepoſition ; as, be honors wirtze, or it is an þ 


GENDER. 


. 


LT 


Two; maſculine, which comprebends all males; and H 
nine, Which comprebends all j. | 
How tre the different genders exprefed ? - 
Sometimes by different words; as, man, women: broth 
ſiſter; ſon, daughter; uncle, aunt, &c. Sometimes by 1 
words mae and eme, man and maid, prefixed ts'noans; a 
male child, a female crator ; a man ſervant, a maid-(erwl 
Some:imes by pref xing he and ſhe; as, a, he-goaty's r-g 
A few nouns have the feminine in &; executor, exccuin 
Hero makes hercine, 8 40 2 1 
But the regular ending of the feminine gender, is e/* ; ach 


| 


' 


PrRONOU K, 


When nouns end in for e, the comma alone is added; 2s; 
good nes ſale; on eagle; wings, This omiſſion is to prevent 
diſagreeable hiſling of the letter 5. 1 

Sometimes a number of words ſerm a kind of complex nou 
and then rhe ſign of the poſſeſſive is added to the laſt word; 
«the King of England's army —“ The King of Pergamus's t 
ſure.“ In thefe examples, the whole phraſe muſt be conſidered 
a ſingle noun ; tor it is not ſim ly a king's army or treafure ; þ 
the Kngiih or Pergamean King's. This mode of ſpeaking 
not etteemed elegant; but is well eſtabliſhed, and ſometin 
cannot be avoided, 


+ The Engliſh language knows no gender in the vegetal 
world. ItJervesto philoſophy the ſexes of plants, and cot 


mate ſubſtances are ſpoken of as male or male. We ſay of a ſh 
*« ſheis a fall ſailing veſſel.” This perſonificaion is often ſtriki 
and ornamental. 


{ The following are moſt of the nouns, which have a diſti 
termination for the ferainine, 


Abbot abbe is | prophet propheteſs 
actor actreſs ſhepherd ſhepherdeſs 
a8ulterer adultereſs lorceret ſorcereſs 
anDaeflagor ambaſſadteſs tutor tutorels 
baron baroncſs f traitor traitreſs 


bene fact | 


- 


Pl * " 


of 


= 


che ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Far Il. 1; © 


| Paowoun. a 


baia Pronoun ? REST 
A ſmall word that ſtands for a noun—as, ©* This is a man 
ff worth ; treat him with reſpect. The pronoun im ſupa 

lies the place of mas. 

d nf Which are called the Perſonal Pronoum v 
I, thou, he, ſhe 3z we, ye or you, they. The perſon 
peaking calls himſelf J. zd. The perſon ſpoken to is call- 
d thou or you. 3d. The perſon ſpoken of, is called, if a male, 


brothy 


$ by i. —if a female, /he—when a thing is ſpoken of, it is called it, 
e plural of J, is 20e. the plural of cou, is ye or you—the. 
n laral of Be, ſhe, or it, 48 they. | 
bega bat difference is there in thr uſe of ye and you ? 


xOcu'l Te is vied in the ſolema Riyle—yoz in common diſcourſe, 


ox is allo uſed in familiar language, for hou, which is 
ed principally in addrefles to the Deity.“ 
How do theſe pronouns wary in the caſes? 


Thus: 

GY Singular. 

q ; as} 

event! | | | 
neſactor bene factreſe ſongſter ſongſtreſs 

punt counteſs ſeamſter ſeainſtreſa 

wp 45 acon deaconeſs } viſcount viſcountefs 

more; Woke dutcheſs jew jeweſs 

rr ho &or elereſs lion hionefs - 

y = Wpecror empreſs marquis marchione(s 

wen "Wv«roor governeſa q maſt miſtreſs 

* oe ir heireſs patron patroneſs 

lometung.. peerets protector protectreſs 
ieſt prieſteſs executor executrix 

vege tainee princeſs teſtator teſtatrix 

ind cot t poeteſs | adminiſtrator adminiflratric 

mes ids Fe tygreſs | = : | 

y of a ſh My 


en ſtriki 
One ſet of Chriſtians, the-Friends, uſe then und ye«in iir 
ginal ſenſe. Theſe however have run into great errdrs on tr 
eteſs n principles. They often ſay, thee deer, thee, bat, thee givers. 
rdeſs ich are as erroneous as bim has, ber ginm Tt. would” e 
eſs re correct, and the ſipgularity more pleaſing, to ay then deft, 

is % oft, thou giveſt, 5 * eZ 


e a diſt 


[s 
ene ſact | 


Singular · 
Naminati ve. Pofſeſſive.. | Objetive. 
] mine me 
thou or you thine or n thee or you 
he his him 
ſhe 2 hers ber 
ie its e N. 4 i 
we ours * us 
ye or you yours you 
they theirs them 


N fat other «words are called pronouns ?' 

My, thy, her, our, your, their, are called 3 ad. 
jeckivets, becauſe they are joined with nouns. This, that, 
other, any, ſome, one, none, are called definitive pronouns, 
becauſe they limit the ſignification of the noun to which they 
refer. 4 


Are any of theſe varied? 5 
This, that and other, make, in the plural, 7e, tho/e and 
others. 


What other pronouns are there in Engliſh ? 

Who, which and what.\| Theſe are called relatives, be- 
cauſe they relate to ſome toregoing noun: Except when they 
alk queſtions ; then they are called interrogatives. What 
has the ſenſe of that which ; except in aſking queſtions. ' 


* 
8 


«. my 2 — 1 


Have 


The old Saxon tren is till heard in New-England, owrn, 
Ourn and yourn are obſolete in books, but are not a corruption. 
Ours and yours are the moſt modern words. 


＋ The reaſons why the frſt and ſecond perſons have no diftinc- C 
tion of gender in language, is, that they are ſuppoſed to be preſent, 

when we (peak, and their ſex known, 
I None it compounded of 4:0 one, * yet we often uſe it as a plu 
ral. F 

& This and theſe refer to things preſent—that and zhoſe, to thing 
abſent, Others is uftd only when the noun is omitted — We * 
others ; but all other men. 


That and as are allo uſed as relatives. 


, 
E 


al ad- 
that, 
neun, 


h they 
/e and 


„ 
-n they 
What 


Hawe 


I, ourn. 
ruptiou. 


diftinc- 
e preſent 


as a plu 


to thing 
Ve lay b 
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Habe the rilatives any Variations?” | 
Who, is thus varied in the caies—Nom, who Poſſ. wwhoje 
— Odi. wwhom.,* W , | | 1 

Mhat name Is given to each, every, other? | 

That of difiributives ; becauſe they denote a' number of 
particulars, taken ſeparately ; as, ** There are five boys, 74 
of whom 7s able to read.“ | | | 

I hat is the uje of own and ſelf ? 

They are added tb pronouns, to expreſs. an idea with 
force. Self makes ſelves in the plural. 


- 


ADJECTIVES. 


What is an adjedive ? 

A word which expreſſes ſome quality or circumſtance of a 

0 ; 28, a wwi/e man, a young Wemati, /wo men. 

Have adJefives any varialious? 

AdjeQtives, which expreſs qualities, capable of being en- 
reaſed or diminiſhed, are varied to expreis compariſon, 
bes: Mie, wiſer, wwiſe/t—cold, colder, coldeft. 

Hat ore the degrees of compariſon called ? 

The pofitive, comparative and jrperlative. The poſes 
ive expreſſes the ſimple quality as, wife, cold—the con- 
arative expreſſes a qrality in a greater or leſs degree; as, 
iter, colder, leſs wile. The Juperlative expreſſes a quali. 

1 the greateſt or leaſt poſſible degree; as, ac 9, eldeſt, 
aft vie. 9 | OY . 
Mot 


% 


* Wis and whom are uſed only to expreſs perſons —IWhich, 
hee and that, reter to things and perſons. Ihich, refers nat 10 
rions, except in aſking queſtions. Thele r-lajives, aubo, ax bat, 
c. were formerly ſpelt, guba, quhat, &c, They ſeem ic be for me 
„like the Latin qui, quod, trom the Greek kai-9, tai-oti. $0 
at our relatives ae abbreviations, and ſignify, and be and that, 
e. Should it be objected that the origi of the $1xanwor Gothic 
gages is as remote as that of the Greek ; I anſwer, his me 
true ; and yet both may be derived from the Game commoy twot. 
be relatives of the Engliſh, who, which, aubat; of the En, | 
i, gue, guod ; of the French, gui, &c. are evideni|lyCerived from © * 
e lame ſtock ; and from words eqivalent to the Gretk Mg. o, 
ei. The French quelies, who, which, is from qiie- bites, un 
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and leaſt ; as, more generous, or leis generous,* &c. 


Speech ; as hard, ſoft, awhite, &c, But adjecti ves which convey 3 


; Moſt adjectives may be compared by ,more; and /. l, | 


Vzrsn. 
Nat is a verb? 
A part of ſpeech, fignifying action or being. 
How many kinds of verbs are there f 
Fwo; iranbiive and iutrauſtibe. 1 A tranktive verb d 
notes ſoine action which paſſes from an agent to an object 


2, 

* A ſmall degree of quality is exprefled by i, as ehitifh, re 

55. A quainy in a great degree, hut not in the greateſt, is e 
preſſed by very, prenxcd to the adjective; as, very black. 


Adjictives of irregular compariſon. 


good beter beſt near—nearer—neareſt or next 
bad or evil—worſe—worft | C older—oldeſt 
fore—former—firſt + ——1 or or 

little leſs cr leffer—!eaft L. elder—eldeſt 

many later —lateſt 

or a —bẽ or or 

much C latter—1aft 


Thoſe adjectives which expreſs ſimple qualities, or qualities j 
herent in bodies, ſeem to claim a place among the origina parts « 


ſtrat, complex ideas, or ideas of accidental circumftances, are uf 
ally formed by a combinztion of other words, and may br referred 
the claſs or abbrevistions. 

Thus ihe {i ninalion feſr added to the peun number, forms whi 
is called an adjective. But le/5 is from the Saxon verb /z/arn, to dil 
mils. Namberleſt, is therefore, number diſmiſſed, 

The termination full, wkich needs no explanation, is added 
nouns—3s Worderful, and this compound is called an og tombs | 

The termination ly is from the Saxon liche or lite; heavenly! 
keavenliche, ſoberly fater/iche ; and 10 were theſe words written 
Chaucer, ' - 

+ This diviſion of words is complete—it is not liable to one tt 
ception. The common diviſion into nv, paſffive and neui 
is very inaccurate, We have no paſſive verb in the language; ai 
thoſe which are called neuter are moſtiy active. 

Many verbs are uſed both tranfirively and intranſaisely, as 0 


caſion requires. © He reads, well, is intranſitise; © Fe real 


Eugiiſb awell,” is tranſitive ; for this affects not the. definition gu 
above. 
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+ / 


of, H.. Jeb deve Lucy. Here the adion of loving paſſes ſrom 


ohn, the agent, to ſtudy, the. objedt. —_ 
An en rb expreſſes action or being, which is con- 


ned to the agent; as, run, he lives, they fleep. Therefore + 
hen the verb is intranſicve, no object follows it. 
Hacu many things belong to a bebt 
erb del Four; Ro _— time and mode, 
þ How many ferfous are uſed wit #5 | 
"mT — the agu be rite, 7hou wrueſt, 
Norites. In the plaral que rer you write, hey write. 
iſh, rel How many times or tenſes are there ® 
, is en Three 3 preſent, pal and future, An action may be now 
ding; as, I write or am writing, The verb is then ſaid 
be in the preſent tenſe, An action may have been done 
e time ago; as, I wrote or have written The verb is, 
en in the pa/? time. When the action is yet to come, the?! 
rh is in the ſuture time; as, { ſhall or wwill write, 
What is mode in grammar? 
Tae manner of repreſenting a&#cn or being, 
How ds the Engliſh expreſs time and mode ? 
Principally by the means of ſeveral (mall words called aux- 
ries Or helpers ; viz. do, be, have, ſhall, will, may, can, 
ould, wonld, could and mutt, * 
Which are the modes ? 
The infinitive, the indicative, ike imperative, and the 
donctise. Pot 
Explain them. The 


* 


r next 


lities Þ 

parts 
20 vev 5 
are uf 


ferred: 


rms whi 
2, to di 


added 
je Hive. 
enwengy 


Tpeſe helping verbs are by ſome prammarians conſidered 55 
ncipai v. o Doublleſs ry were all ſuch originally; forme 
them ze % ngw, as do, de, have. To is laid to be the fame 


written will 2 a 7 + N 

pina] as A We preſerve ſo before the radical verb to ebe and 
to one tt nakes the preſent and palt tenſe, 40 lade and did love. I make » 
nd neut ting un between the verbs— When they ftand alone, I cal 


age ; A pri. 2] vervs—When prefixed to verbs and partieles, I cal 
_ aw Tis, "A 
ly, as 0 
"te real 
tzon gi! 


» — 


- 3 
** 


18 


tion of perſon or number; as, 0 write. 


29 ; do thou graut. 


4d 
N 
| 
; 
| 
l 


a... 


9 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 
The infinitive expreſſes a&ion or being, withogglin: 


The indicative ſhows ordeclares an aQien.or being ; 
I urite, I em ; or (ame circumſtanors” of en or being 
as, I can evrite, I mult ſleep ; or aſks a Os as, Do 


aorite? 
The imperative commands, exhorts, or prays ; 22. Ari 


The ſubjunctive expraſſes atlion or being, under ſome con 
dition or uncertainty; and i: * preceded by a pu in 
ticle; as, VI write.* q 

A bat are particifles ? 

They are words which are formed from verbs, and ha 
the nature of verbs, nouns, or adjeQives, 

Heu do they end? 

Ind, e, n, or ing. Thus, from: the verbs, move, teac 
write, po—are formed the partieiples, moved, taught, Wil 
ten, going. | \ 

I hat is the uſe of de as a helping word ? 

3 t has four aſes. 1/, To expreſs emphaſis or oppoſition 

« perdition catch my foul, but I 4% love thee,” 
ry; To fave the repetition ef another verb; as, **! 
writes better than you 4; that is, better than you write,” 

34, To afk a queſtion ; do they write ? 

4th, It is elegantly uſed in negative fentences ; at, 
dort not walk.“ 

In all other caſes it is obſolete or inslegan:. 

Nhat is the uſe of be and have ? 

As helpers, they are figns oi time. 

What is the uje of hall ? 


* We have ne modes in the fenſe that the Romans Gre 
Rad, viz, formed by different endings of verbs. But ir * [032801 
eommon diſtribution of modes, ſeems to me natural, an! ut rent 
the acquiſition of the language eaſy, I cannot dice by 4: th 
tions of mode, betauſe not formed by infletions. Ou: combi 
non of words have uſes, which are reduceable to rule, af eqs 
uinſration, 


*%s 


In the firſt genes it beten; as, * I ſhall go ; we ſhall 

ak. 1 
P; n the ſecond and third perſons, it implies a command or 
letermination ; as, ©* he Mall go; you ſhall write. 

What is the uſe of will? 

In the firſt perſon, it promiſes ; as, “ willpay him.” 

Io the ſecond and third, it foretels ; as, ** he will ſpeak ; 
ou will go.” 

What is the uſe of would ? 

in the firſt perſon, it denetes a paſt, or conditional prom- 
le; or mere inclination. It is often uſed in the preſent 
X ime, in declaratory phraſes; as, ** I would not chooſe 
ha ny. 557 


5, ** he would not go; you would not anſwer.” 
What is the uſe of ſhould? - 
wrifff In the firſt perſon, it commonly. expreſſes event merely ; 
| 3, ©* | ſhould write, if I had an opportunity.“ 
In the ſecond and third perſons, it expreſſes duty or obli- 
tiouÞ:2tion ; as, © you ſhould help the poor; he fhould go to 
bool. 


Leaning, 
bs AUXILIARY or HrrrfI Nc VErBs, are ibu varied 


Do. Have. Can. 
Preſent Time or Tenſe. 
Singular Number. 


Ido J have I can 
'hou doeſt or | Thou haft, or Thou eanſt, or 
doſt, or you do you bave you can 


Gre = does } He hath or has He can 
0 — ” 


re | Plural Number. 
die do 5 We hare We ſ can 
mbiß e or vov do Ve or you have Pe or you can. 
equi de y do They have They can 
Paſt 


of the webu Ladewagen. m 


In the ſecond and third perſons it expreſſes. inclination ; 


When an emphaſis is laid on /bould or aucu¹, it varies their 


T did 

Thou didſt, "I 
you did 

He did 


We did 
Ye or you did 
They did 


Doing 
Doge 


May 
I may 
Thou mayeſt, or 
you may 
He may 


We may 
Ye or you may 
They may 


] might 

Thou 3 | 
or you mig ht 

He might 


We might 
Ye or yop might 
They might 


Singular. 
I had 5 
Thou hadſt, or 
vou had 


He had 
Plural. 


We had 
Ye or you had 
They had 


' PARTICIPLES, 


Having 
Had. 


Preſent Time. 
Singular. 
Shall 

T ſhall 
Thou ſhalt, 9 


you ſhall 
He ſhall 


Plural. 


We ſhall 
Ye or you ſhall 
They ſhall 


Paſt Time. 
Singular. 


T ſhould 

Thca Aouldf, 
or you ſhould 

He ſhould 


Plural. 


We ſhould 
Ye or you fhould 
They ſhould 


Mat, has no variation. 


Him) is the verb be waried in the.modes, times and fer ſans 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE . 
' Paſt Time. My 


* 


*. T! 
A 1 could 18 
Thou * 
you could - 
He could 
am 
We could = 
Ye or you could. 
They could be 
2u | 
28 
may 
| acu 
„5 1 
I wilt | 
Thou wilt, or 
you will 
He will 
Cal 
Ve will 
Ye or you wil 0 
They will be 
you 
mi 
I would 
Thou would}, [ voc! 
or you wou idſt O00 | 
He would you 
- Wo 
We would Y 
Ye or you would 
They would as 
ou v 
was 


The 


„n 


FR 


" 
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The verb be is thus varied, and. united 10 the other help- 


ng verbs. | 
Inpicat.vs MoDr. 
: Preſent Time, declaratory. 
Singular. Plural. 
am We are 
hou art, or you are Ye or you ang 
le is They are 
Or thus, 
be We be 
zu be Ye cr vou be 
2 8 ' :.* - RR 
With may, in this manner; 
may be We may be 
Er be, Or you Ye or you may be 
ry by They may be 
With can. 
We can be 


Is 998 my Ye or you can de 


dn be They can be 
With u. 
nuſt be We muſt be 


ou wouldſt be, 
vor woald 'be 
would be They would be 


Paſt Time, declaratery. 
29 h We were 
ou waſt, or yoa was Ye or you were 
was | They were 


82 moſt be. 5 Ve or you muſt be 
yow muſt be 
muſt be They mult be 
Conditional, with would. 
v00!d be We would be 


Ye or you would-be 


Wich ceuld, Scale avd might, in the ſame manner. 


y 


\ 


— 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTYTUTE' | 
After have and had, the participle been is uſed.” 


] have been We have been | 4 
Thou haßt been, 'Y Ve or you have been 
you have been | vil 
He has been | They have been ou 
J had been We had been op 
Thou hadf been 1 
you had been Ve or you had been 
He had been They had been * 
Jeould be We could be th 
9 der or you ; Ye or you could be 
Hie coold be They could be hi 


Would and ſhould are varied in the ſame manner; but th 
forms of the verbs are not mach uſed in :he paſt time, exce 
after other verbs, or in negative and interrogative phraſes, 


I might have been We might have been 


Th ighteſt have b ; ” 
— 3 3 Ye or you might have be or 
He might have been They might have been 1 
Could baue Leen, twould bawe been, ould hawe been, in | 
fame manner. Muſt have been is alſo uſed, but muy} is! 
varied, 
may have _ We may have been = 
Thou mayeſt Have been | > th 
you mayſ have been } . hd 
He may have been They may have been 5 
3 | Future Time. : 
I ſhall be We ſhall be To 
8 be, er as Fe or you ſhall be 
He ſhall be OY They ſhall be 
J will be We will be 
Thou wilt be 


you will be Ye or you will be 
He will be They will be 


— - 
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all have ben We 
ou malt have been 
vou ſhall have been 


Ye os you Ten , 


© x 
- % 
* 


ſhall have been | They E 
vill have been We ö ; we 
ou wilt have been { will have 
ou will have been : 70 6r\ 90m — 
will have been They os 
IMPERATIVE or COoMMAnÞDinG Mop. 
thou, or Be ye, or be you 
thou be RS Do ye be, or do you be 


SUBJUNCTIVE er ConDiTional Mod. 


his is formed merely by placing /, tho, ſuppoſe, whether, 
om? word implying condition, © before the Indicative 
e thro all its variations; thus, if I am, if be ts, tho aue 
Except the following conditional form of this verb, which 
nly in the ſubjunctive, preſent time. 


were f If we were 
ou wert 

you * 
e were 3 If they were 


paxricir k Es. . 
Being Been 


teacher may direct the learner to add any paſhve participles 
the foregoing, which will give a combination of words expreſ- 
been the ſenſe of the Latin and Greek paſſive verbs, ] 


what manner are regular verbs varied in the ſeveral modes, 
and perions ? 


It ye or you were 


ey are all varied like tary in the 5 example: 
IxTINI TIE Mop B. — Jo turn. 
InDicaTivE Mop. 


Proent Time, 5 


e 
turneſt 5 | Ye or you Ger 


turn 


Fraech, or turns They 
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With the Helping Verbs, thus: 
Ido _ b We 
Thou doſt turn }- 
you do turn * Ve or you * — 
He doth turn, or does turn They 
1 may turn | We 
Thou mayeſt turn 5 | 
you may turn Ver you {may tr 
He may turn They 
N I u can b We 
1 1 turn Ye or you = turn 
He can | 3 They 
I ͤmuſt turn, &c. 
. Conditional, 
I might | We 
— —ng turn Ve or you e. turn 
He might | They 
I would turn) he 
] could turn F varied in the ſame manner. 
I oold turn ) 
Pa Time, 
I turned 8 We'tomed 
Thou tu | | 
you turned - k Ye or you turned 
He turned They turned 
With the Helping Verbs, thus: 
I did _ We 
Thou didſt t k I 
, ave did — Ye or you {i turn 
He did turn = They | 
F have We 
3 £ Ye or you = turned 
He They | 


"8 


h2d tui ned 

hou hadſt turned 

you had turned p 
e had turned | 


nav 

hou mayeſt 
ou may 

e may 


could 

hou could ft 
you could 
e could 


I might have turned 


have turn- 
ed 


bave 


(turned 


I would have turned 1 in the ſame manner. 


I ſhould have turned 
| Futare Time. ' 
g ſhall turn | we * 
hou ſhalt turn Ye or i 
' Wt you ſhall _ you ; . 
e ſhall turn They 

vill turn We | ; 

hou wilt turn Ye or x 

you will turn you | . 

will turn They 

all We 

hou ſhalt have turn- Ye or ſhall have turn- 

ou ſhall ed * you ed 

- ſhall They | \3 | 

Oi We 7, 

du wilt have turn- Ye or will kave turn · 

ou will ed you ed 

will They | 

Imperative Mode. 
4 rn, or Turn, or 

Irn thou or turn you, or Turn ye or you, or 
thou er you turn Dy you tara 


I N 
C 
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We 
Ve or 


We | 
Ye or | 
you} pad turned 
They 
We 
Ve or 
yu 


They 


may have turn. = 
3 


could bave turn - 
you ed ©; 
They : \ 4 ke 


PARTICIPLES.., 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 


-» 
4. 5 
1 


7 PARTICIPLES. c 

Turning, 1 Turned. 9 

| The ſobjuaRive mode is'the ſame with the indicative, wi ict 
i/, tbough, or iome term of condition prefixed. 70 


PARTICLES or ABBREVIATIONS, 


| What do Grammarians call Particles? 
1 All thoſe ſmall words which connect nouns, verbs =Y 
tences ; as, and, for, from, with, &c. 
We bat are theſe words ? , 
ey are moſtly abbreviations or corruptions of old nov 
_ and verbs. 
=: How may the 8 be diftributea ? 
= Icto Conjenctions, Prepoſitions and Adverbs. 
What is the particular wje of Conjunions ? 
To connect words and ſentences ; as, four and three u 
Aw ſeven ; Thomas ftudies, bur John does not. 
Which are the ConjuxBions ! 
23 Ttoſe more generally uſed are the following; 
And, if, nor, either, ſince, unleſs, alſo, but, ne il 
therefore, though, elle, or, vet, becauſe, wherelore, whet 
What is the uje of prepe H tions? 
They are commonly placed before nouns or other we 
to expreſs ſome relation. 
M bieb are the particles called prepefitipns ? 
Theſe which may ſtaod alcne, and are called /eparable 
ions, VIZ, 

A, for, till, above, before, from, until, abovt, behind, 
into, to, after, beneath, on, upon, towards, againſt, be 
of, under, among or amongſt, between, over, with, at, 
twixt, through, withio, amidit, beyond, by, during, 
out, around. 

The following are uſed only with other words, and 
therefore called iaſeparable prepoſitions : 

Be, con, dis, mis, per, pre, re, ſub, un. ” 

What is the w/e of abverbs ? t 

To expreſs circumſtances of time, place, and degree, Rc. 

Which are ſome of the maſt common adverbs ? W 

Already, alway, by and by, elſe, ever, enough, far, bel Tn 
- here, how, hither, thither, whether, indeed, much, 


* 
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ot, never, now, often, perhaps, rather, feldom. then, 
ence, there, very, when, where, whillt or while, yelter- 
ay «, 2 
Beſides theſe, there are great numbers of others, and per- 
Icularly thoſe formed by . added. to adje Qives- benge. bot. 
ty. 

What do we Gall ſuch words 28 alc, ob, fie, piſh, Xe. 
IntrjeRions, Thaſe are mere ( pretiivas uf paſlions which 
re ſadden and irzegular.“ , 

nd { : N JtNrę Nets. 


The theory of adverbs, conjunAior end prey” ofirions, hie“ 

call abbreviations, is nuvil, I hall therefure intratuee ap abs 
eta Mr. Hutne's explanations, as 1 find them in lus D er- 
pn: off Purley. 


Ana tvIiArions ealled Ne v 


. 
If is the imperative of ihe Saxon, gas to give. 
ly largeſſe 

Hub loved her to he your hrother's miſtreſs 
«Cy the can be reclaimed ; C/ not, bis prey.” 

Sad Shepherd, AF. 2. Set z. 

Tnis paſſage is thus reſolved, „“ She can be reclaingd ; Give - 
at (condition, ciremmflance) my largeſſe hath lotied her to de 
ur brothet's mittrels, She can not be fet laimed; give that, my 
er Wg este hath lotied her to be your brother's prey, 

This word if was wrinten by old authors, yeue gef „ 8 . e, 
„Ke. ail © rroptivons of gif. Gyn is Hut ach in the north of” 
neland. — Wilkins, 

This reſolution vbvintes the adſur di: y * nich 18 in eus red hy rank. 
ind, * that as a conjunction” aer V; if that ; tur two cor junAions 

be gether muſt be an abſurdity. I he tut is, Vis a very, and that 
!' Wii» ys a pronoun or adjective, 

In Lativ, A is the imperative of nn; being 2 con noc ion of /it, 
it; a mode of expreffion equivaler te g. 

Au was formerly wied in the ſame m7 ner, 

% An they will take it, fo, If vor, he's plain, Shakeſprove.. 
is the imperative et ana, a word in the 4 da SUN Joe 
age, ſignif ing grant. 


' Unleſs. bv. 
„ &ec This is from the Saxon on/ea/an, ia diſmiſs. It was r 
eigenen onleſs or onlefſe. ; 

oO ye believe, ye (ill not unter and.“ | 
r, h That is, © ye believe hag (ft tat (tac) ye hall dot unden and, "” 
1UCA, | Ter. 


* 
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| SENTEXCES, 
What is a ſentence? "oo : 
A /extente '- a number of words ranged in prefer order, 
making compl:te ſenſe. | 
What does the fermation of ſentences depend on ? 
On agreement and geveinment. , 
What is agreement ? 


Whe 


Yee. 
This is the fame as get from — getan, to obtain, 
Sill, 
This is from the Saxon ffellau, io place or put, 
E!/ is 110m aleſen, to dilmi's. Imp. ales, 
Tho' or though, 
Theſe are from thaſ and thafig ; the imperatives of thafian 


thafgen, a diffrent ipelling of the fame word, which fiznified Wl F 
allow. Many of the common people, hoth in England and Auf © 
rica, pronounce the word thaf or thof, which is the exaQt original, ft 


„% Though he flay me, yet I will truſt in him.“ That is, © 
low or ſuppoſe he ſhall ſlay me, => 

ut, 

This is-uſed in two ſenſes, as u is derived from two original; 
different fignificatiuns. One is from bet, the imperative of by 
to boct; a word fti!l uſed in Engliſh for mere or addition. 
ether, from be-utan, be out; be ablent. Gawin Douglas vſes | 
and but, as words of diitindt ſignifications; and o do many 
authors, 

« Bot thy worke ſhall endure in laude and glorie, 

But tpot or falt condine eterne memorie.“ 

Here bot is more, /urther ; and bat, be out or auithout."" 

In modern Engliſh, we ſay, “Fut let us proceed,” that is, bot 
more, We ſay, all but ore,” that is, „all, be out one, or 
cept ore. But is now uſed in beth ſenſes, and is always the e 
traction of a verb. 

Without. 


This is from «vrytb-utan, Ie be out: It has the ſenſe of but, , 
De-utan. It is applied to werds and to ſentences. © I will not 
quit heut (he out) him.” © It cannot be read 2vi/hout(be out) 
Attorney General conſents to 3 Lord Mansfield. 

Aud. 

This is from an the Imperative of anan, to give, and ad, 
Fries, ren, remainder. An, ad, give the re. 

The vival definition of and is wietchedly incorrect. And if 
conjunction copulative ; the conjunction connedts (ſentences, fo 


- 


When one word ſtands consected with another word, in 
de ſame number, caſe, fender and per/on. 

What is government | | 

It is when one word cauſes another to be in ſome ca/? or 
yode, 87 Ruts 


1 


ut of two, to make one ſentence,” Thus, © You and I and Peter 
de to London,”' is one ſentence made up of thiee. ** You rode, 1 
de, Peter rode. But let us try another example. ** I bought & 
wk for four [hill:ngs and fix pence.” That is, according- io the 
ſoal definition, ** I bought à book for four jhillings, 4 beught a 
ok for fix pence.” And, with all-its connecting force, cannot make 
e lentence of theſe, . 
And is a contraction of a nun and verb, I bought a book for ſour 
illings, give the addition, Ax pence. ö 

- | 2 Y 
From leſan, to diſmiſs. Hence lzaſs and releaſe. | 
« Kiſs the fon, left he be angry.” Thetis, + Kiſs the fon, 4% 
fs or omit that, he will be angry.“ This by the way, is a proof 
at this mode of expreſſioo, which has hitherto been conidered the 
elent tenſe of the ſubjunctive, is merely an elliptical form cf the 
we Indicative, 

Since. 
This is the participle of ſcon, t ſee, It was ſormerly written 
h, fithence, &c. and is to this day, pronounced by the common 
ople, ſence, ſen, fir, &c. It is ved for ten thence, or toi feen, 
r ſeerng that, or tor feen that, But at tins day winters often vic 
participie eing. ; > 
. As. | | 
From the German es, that, a pronoun. | 
Many other words, ae, except, becauſe, are commonly called con- 
ct1ons ; but very improperly. Since Latin words heve deen 
orporated with the Saxon, we wie, ſuppoſe, on caond;11ny provnded 
at, nearly in the fenſe of i 
ABBREVIATIONS called P&EPOSLTIONS. , 
| a © 7 a 

With, is from avitban, to join.' * A houſe auth a wall, is, 
A houſe join a wall,” It is often ſynonimous with bz. 
"= Through. 
his is from the Gothic, dauro, or Teutonic, thuruh, a paſſage 
gate. Hence the Engliſh Aar, the German thare, thur, Kc. 


From. 
he Gothic naun, from begiuning. « Five miles rom New- 
Wk,” is, „ Fire miles beginning New-York, — 
K The 
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- nouns ſore. md, desu, foe. 
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A 9 INSTITUTE 


 Rucs 1. | 
PF; A verb muſt agree with its nominative case in number x 
u. ©. 
Exaurrers. 


la the ſolemn fiyle : Thou readeft, be readerh, ye read. 
In the familiar ttyie : 7 go, be gots, we go, you go. 


 ExPLanaT1On, 


T9. 
From the Gothic aui, ad, eu, OY FOI a j participle fan 
from tauyan, ts Jo, t finiſh. It ſeems to hive been prefixed 
veros, on doping the Saxon termination of the infinitive, an, wi 
2 view to d (ing uith verbs from nouns. ' One leave; change, one ln 
to change, that is at change. 
The Latin a4 is probably from act, which is from adtum, 
eiple of agere; and correſponds with to in lene and derivation,” 


Of. 


From the Saxon afora, ef epring, conſequence. The Ruſk 
Formerly afe-l this, where the Kaglith world ufe ſor, as 3 patron 


ic ending. Peterjen, the Ruſſians would have called Feterbef. 


For. | JT 

From the Gothic, Fairiua, caule, “ Chriſt died for us," that 10 
cant us, ace, 
B.. 4b 


This is from 6315, the imperative of been, to be. This was { 
merly uſed for durizg, ** He made Ciement, by his lyfe, hel 
and fvcceſſir.” Fabian. 

In old authors it was written he. 

« Be ty feth, be my tru ch. '—— Chevy Chace. \ bis 

We now ſay, © By iy faith.” | 


Bei use Bet. 
Betaueen, is the imperative be, and tweger. !wain, 
Betwwixt is be, and tawgzahe Gathic for favs. 
Before, "behind, U bejde, re compounded with be, and 


Beneath is fiom be and neath; that is, bottom. From neats, 
' have eller, nadir, (ill in uſe. 

U. ler ſeems to be on nether, or as the Dutch pronounce it ä 
. Is of 

Beyond, is from be and geond, the part an, or 
10 es. Bend, is therefore, be pafed. * , 

Ward, is the Saxon award or awweard, imperative of *vardi 


dock at. . _ Fretzeh garderh fer we begin wit 
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EXPLANATION. 


r ar 
erb, readeff. He is the third perſon ſingular, and fo is read- 
þ, Ye is the ſecond perſon plural number, and fo is the 
tb read. And it may be obſerved in the familiar ftyle, 
jar each verb is.in the ſame perſan as its nominative word, 


on. REeMARrEt 


860 * 

ords which the French begin with pg. Hence come ward, *var- 
n, toward, homeward, heavenward, &c. 

The Engliſh ward and warden, ate the ſame as guard and guar- 
an, derived from the French garder. . 

Athzeart, is from athweorian, to twiff, 

Among, amonofl, are from gemengan, to mix. 

Againſt, in the Saxon, ongegen, probably from the ſame root as 
e Dutch. jagenen, to meet or oppoſe. 5 
Amid, amidft, are ſrom on middan, in the midi. 

Along is from the Saxon en long, a lexeth or d flance. | 
Round, around, in Saxon, heil, on wheil ; whence probably the 
gliſh wheel. On round or one round. Dan. rund. 

Afule, abroad, acroſs, afiride, are formed in the ſrme manner. 
ide, or one file, We often lay now, „he went owe Ne. 

Inflead, is, in place. | Bed-fle , oome-/lend, are, bed place, brine 
ace, 

About, from enbuta, abuta, one ound. Hence to butt and bound. 
Aſter, the comparative of aft, the bind part. 

ft is retained only in the ſeamen's dial, 

Up, probably from the ſame root as 0p. 53 
Over, from Saxon ufa, uſera, vfermofl, which ſigniſy, high, hig b- 
„lige. Hence, above, upper, uppermoſt, 


ABBREVIATIONS called ADVERBS. 


1 4 ts from the Saxon liche, like ; beatgenly, is 
enlike. 

Hebaft is from agaze, to lock with aſtoniſhment. 

Act is merely a contracton of agone, from bod 

Hander is from aſundred, participle of aſitdrian, to ſeparate. 
ew. In the Daniſh fie, is to fabi. | 
Rant, afkance, in the Dutch, ſchuin, wary, crooked, 
To wit, from wittan, to kno<v, 

Vaught, nought, wo whit, 

eeds, need is. 

n, in ang (moment, &c.) 


4 Ji 
y with | 
an Lene, 


Theu is the ſecond perſon fngular number, and fo is the 


co _— 
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"When there, for, or either, precedes the verb in the beg 


Augbt or ought, a whit, or one hit. 


* 
— a... . 
* 


mad. 5 


. medig, in Dusch noode, node. 


ſtances his ſyſtem is liable to doubts and exceptions, yet 1n ge 


it is well founded, being clearly t ftabliſhed by undiſputed 6 


Remark 1. 


-— (- Although the riominative word commonly ſtands beſo , 


the verb, as in theForegoing examples; yet it may follow 
inatranſitive verb; as, on a ſudden appeared the guren.”” 
And «lien a queſtion is aſked or a command given, . 
aominative muſt follow the verb or auxiliary üg N; as, 4 
be go ere you there ? go thou; awake you. But in gi! 
ing commands, we generally omit the nominative ; as, .. 


awake, J | 


[ 


REMARK 2. 


nit 


Alone, only from all one, one life. 2 Tr 
Alive, en life, or in life, Aſleep, on, or in lep. or 
Anew, abroad, formed in the ſame manner. 5 
Fare well, go gell, from the old verb faran, to go, Hence, ee 
a paſſage, thurovgh fare, to-pry the are, 10 


A while, in time, or time that. 
Alaſt, in air. In Saxon lyft is air. Hence, 10 lift, loft, luff, 
lee card, &e. | i | 
Entugh, Dutch, genoeg, content. Lo, from look, Hence our 
gar exclamation, ja (oul, 
Lief from leg, glail, delight, ſtill uſed, bot corruptetl into þ 
c J had as ide. p 
Once, twice, thrice, formerly written, anes, twies, thries. | 
hips the poſſi fſire of one, wo, three. 
Rather, the comparative cf rathe, prompt, favift. Rathe; 11 
by Mii:cn. : | | 
foro an adjective, rare, uncommon. In Dutch, een, ( 
man, ſellen, from the ſame root. | 
Srark, Saxon, ſtare, ſtrong; but now uſeil like rotal, entire, 


Span, trom ſfange, foining, ſpan new, ſ.an clan, Hence 
1 5. 87 
Jye, a verb, whith«the French retain, I. is the imporatir 
aver, to have ; aye; have it. Yet, is ay-er, haus that. 
Yea, in German ja. pron. yaw 18 from the fame ſou: ce. 
No, not, from an old word lignifying anwwill.ng, Io Daniſh 


Such is Mr, Horne's theoiy of the particles. If in ſome 
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ng of a phraſe, the nominative may follow the verb or aux- 
beſoiary 3 as, tere was a man z'“ er am 1 folicitons ; 
ow of neither hath this man ſinned, nor his parents.“ John ix. 3. 


1 Ba Remark 3. 


— M When an intranſtive verb fands between two nominative 

n gihrds, the one in the ſingular, the other in the plural num- 

1s, , che verb more elegantly agrees with the firſt ;_as, ** zhe 
is ten pounds; all rhings are duſt. , 


Falte COx8TRUCT1ON, 


Solemn Style. 


ho i: 1 thou, O man, that pre/ame 2 on thy own wiſdom ? 
jon engt 3 to know thou are 4 ignorant, He that cox- 
5 his fins and /or/ate 6 them, hall find mercy, A ſoft 
wer turns 7 away wrath, Anger reft 8 in the boſom of 


1s, 
Familiar Style. 


of the river Delaware, and am 11 the moſt regular city 
\merica. It containeth 12 a variety of different ſes ; all 
ts 13 their own language; and they aworſoippeth 14 as 
pleaſe. I were 15 much delighted with it; I wiſhes 16 
you could/t 17 ſee it, and obſerve its manners. 

B. The nominative to a verb is found by aſking a 
tion, who or what ? Example : ** A clear conſcience, 
h we eupght carefully to preſerve, in every ſtation cf 
and which will ſecure to us a perpetual ſource of inward 
quillity, will alſo be our principal guard agaivoſt the 
es of malevolence.”” Here the que%on occurs, what 
ve our guard ? &c, The anſwer is, a clear conſcience, 
b is therefore the nominative caſe to the verb 3e. The 
| to whica an adjective refers is found in the ſame man- 
Example: “ A man in office, to whom ſome important 
is committed, , ought to be exceedingly cautions in his 

behaviour.“ 


ft, 2, preſumeth. 3 oughteft. 4 art. 5 confeſſeth. 6 for- 
- 7 tukneth. 8 reſteth. , 

s. 10 ſtands. 11 is. 12 contains, 23 ſpeak. 14 wor- 
15 was, 26 wiſh, 17 could, 


Philadelphia are 9 a large city; it and 10 on the weſt 


- 
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behaviour.” Aſe the queition, who ought tg be caution 
the anſwer is, a nan in office; man theretore is the noun, 
which the adjective cautions refers. 


Rur 2. 


Tuo or more nouns fingular connected by a copulat 
eonj unction, may have verbs, pronouns and nouns agrecing w 
them 1a the plural number. / | 


, EXAMPLES. 0 


1. Envy and vanity are deteſtable vices, 
2. Brutus and Caſſius were brothers ; tb were Friend 
Rom an liberty, 


. 


ExTLANATIOE. 


1. Envy and vanity are both nouns in the fagular num 
bot being joined by the copulative conjunction and, they 
quite the word are to be in the plural nunher, 

2. Brutus and Coſſins are both in the fagular number, 
being onited by a copulative conjunction they form a pi 

and require the verb were, the nouns brothers and fri 
aud the pronoun 7bey, to be in the plural number. 


0 I Remark. 


| When nouns ſingular are united by a dis}junQtive eon 
= tion, the verb, pronoun and cus following, muſt be it 
| I fingulzr bumber, as referring to one only; as, “either WF © 
_ or I was there; „neither pride nor envy, ner any 
> | 
Ti 


vicious paſſion di/urbs my repoſe.” y 
Xp Fals CONSTRUCTION. 


4 , 4 Wiſdom and learning is 1 very neceſſary for men in 
1 ſtatiobs. Peace and ſecurity is 2 the happineſs oa coi , 
1 -nity. Sobriety and humility d 3 io honor. Vos 3 
| i . 4 very ſtudious You and he was 5 zccounted , . 
| 1 Jeholar 6. Prince Eogeoe and the Duke of Marlboroug etim 
{4 7 great generals; he was ſcourge 8 to the houſe of Bo 
3 Love, joy, good humour and friendſhip rai/es g corte W 
| | ent feelings iu every heart; it /awreren 10 all the 8 | _ 
| rg 
| | 3 1 


ware. 2 art, 3 lend. 4 are. .5 were. 6 ſcholars. „ We 
$ they were ſeourges. 9 raiſe, 10 they tweeten, 


4 


7 
1 
— 
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e; but batred, ill nature, jealouſy, envy, infincerity and 


loud over social felictty, 
N. B. It muſt be remarked, that when different perſons 
mentioned, ihe verb muſt agree with the firlt in prefer. 
e io both the others, and wich the ſecond in preference to 
- third. Thus all three perſons united; as, you and 4 and 
make awe, the firlt perſon plural. . 
You and I make we. | 
vu and be, make ye or you, the ſecond perſon. ; 

VV, 


Rur 3. | 
ouns of multitude, though they are in the Gngular pum- 
„may have a verb and pronoun agreeing with them either 
the ſingular or plural. | 


* 


AMPLES. 
he *ſſembly is or are very numerous; they are much di- 
ed. My people js or are fooliſh ; bey bave not known 
„ The company vas or avere noiſy. | 
EXPLANATION. 


be ſingular, or with are in the plural number. The ſame 

dblervable of people and company. | 
| Fain 

1 diffule. 12 their. 13 caſt. | | 

We would have ftri regard to the meaning of theſe collective 

as, in determining whether the ſingular or plural number is moſt 

er to be joined with them And if the indefinite article @ or 

_ the noun, the verb muit be ſingular ; as, “A4 company 

: e. 

here are ſome nouns in Engliſh, that have a plural tetminat ion, 

h are really in the fingular, and are followed by verbs in the 

ular, Such are-zexws, pains, odds, wittuals, alms, bellows, gal- 

„and ſometimes auages, Means is uled in both numbers, and 

times Pains. | 

| | Examples. 
What ir the news?” General Practice. 
Much pains was taken.“ General Practice. 
reat Pains was taken.“ Pope. | 

lt ir oddr ; what is the odds ?" General Practice. 

The witua/s is goon. General practice. 

rs. TI We bad ſuch very fine vifuai/s that I Could not eat it.“ 

: . 
0 « He 


lancholly d.u/es 11 its 12 baleful influence, and, afl. 13 


ſſembly is a noun of multitude, and may be united with i: 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 
Fare E Cow sr RAUcriox. ä is, 


His cartle i, 1 very large, Their conftitution were 2 
veried by ambition. The chorch auere 3 not free from| 


* * 
- 
\ 
+ 


proſeſſors. The ifland contain 4 many inhabitants. A 
N. B. Caliie, though in the fingular number, convey: oY 
idea of plurality, and therefore requires the verb to be 4 
raj, in all caſes. But con/litution, church and i/land are 
nouns of multitude, and they require a fi»gular verb; tha * 
goed writers have uſed them as ſach, with a oral vet 4 
«+ What reaſen bave the church of Rome to talk of modeſfy F 
this caſe? ' Tillotſon, vol. 1. ſer. 49. In ſome caſes this F 
nn. 4 W 
Rus 4+ ö 
, An adjeQive muſt agree with its noun in number. 
ticiples in the nature of acyeQives;- refer to ſome noun, | 
have no variation, J} — 
EXAMPLES. | 
T bis man, that boy, 1he/e men, theſe boys, thir kind. 2. 
EXPLANATION. un; 
Man is in the fingular number, and fo is the adjel 
He gave much alm. Bible. 
To aſk an alm. Bible. 4 
„Give me that bellows.” General PraQice. ; 
% Let a  gallowws be made.” Bible. 02 
* This is a means.” General Practice, and almoſt all 
writers. ; 
& The wages of ũn is death.“ Bible, 
Under this remark we * 2 8 ahi, g 
malics, meaſles, er ici, an r ric bei. . 
oy 1 — is a g a 8 Fa practice. Wy; 
& Ethics or mathematics is a ſcience. General | 
- © The meaſles is a diſeaſe. General Practice. 
JE is often —— the ſame qo? Eciently cult 
«« 1 he met 10 unge i not yet ſufficiently cu 
* apbyſics of languag 
la one hour is ſo great riches* come to novght.”* Bible. . 


But wages and riches are more * conſidered as p! 
See Chanrer. 

* Anciently riches yas in the richeſſe: and in the 
richeſſes : ſo that Cighes # is literally in the ſingular number, 


x are. 2 was. 4 wats 4 contains, 


* 
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is, Boy is ſingular, and ſo is hr. Men and nee are 2 5 
|, and ſo are the adjectives c and 2bo/e.* 


REMARK 4. 
Ml AdjeAives are commogly: places before the nouns to which 
ey refer. A Sontag 3g 2409 32 49) 2315 
th x LUPLIN 3 } 
TS. : News. ";.; Adj - Neun. 
rave men + warm weather 
rtwous - women polite behaviour 
& friends frugal manners 
ee rulers inluſtrious general 
chu Excerrross. 


1. When ſomething depends on an acyaltive, it follows 
noun $3 AS, 


Noun. AdjeRive. 

In, | Articles neceſſary tor a family. 
food  convennent for me. 
method - ſuited to his capacity. 


2. When the adjective is emphatical, it i: placed r the 
un; às, 


diet Noun, Adjective. | 
Alexander the great. 
Scipio the younger. 
Sacrates the wie. 


in and adjective; as, 

Neun, Verb. Adjeclive. 3 
The ſun is pleafant. 3 n, 
the war as enpenſive. 92 
virtue is amiable. oe 

Sometimes che adjective ſtands before the verb or aux- 

3 48, 

55 Adjedtive, Verb. Mas, 1 
Happy is the man. 1 
happy ſhalt de be. 

Eu 5. When 


£ 


* 


It will be well to remark, that we hrs vdjeQives m the 
puage that are varied, except this and that. All others, bein 
fame in all genders and numbers, cannet help agreeing wi 


' the nou; by a good * boy%, or goed girls, 


Ts 


g. Sometimes an intranſitive verb us placed berween the 
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5. When ſeveral adjeQives agree with one- _ 
may ſland after it; as, a woman, did, Jenkible,” and 
ent, 
Remanc 2. ; 
Articles are commonly placed before adjeftives tus, 
Art. Adi. Noun, 
A wile legiſlator, 
a great ſcholar. 
the beſt ſeaſon. 
the ſweereſt apples. 


Dot they are placed after the adj ectives all, ſach and may 
thus, 


Adj. Art. Ns. 8 
All the men. 8 
m — | man. 
30 Bike man. | 
And afrer any a jeRive, fubjoined to the adverbs, %, 
Boo; thus, 


"Adv. Aj. a Art. 5 Norm. 
80 great a hero. 
as fine A 2 
how bright a un. 
RSBMUARK 3. 
/ When his and that, theſe and theſe, ſtand oppoſed to 


other, öl, and thef7 refer to the laſt member of the ſente 
that and theſe to the former. 


% Sel -love, the ſpring of Aion moves the ſoul : 
Rea/on's comparing balance rules the whole; 

Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And but for this, were active to no end.“ Pon 


7. bat, in the third line, refers to /e/f-love in the firſt ; 
thic, in the fourth, refers to reaſon in the ſecond. 


Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe 55 
po call it pleaſure, and contentnient hee. 
boſe refers to men who place the bliſs in 2%; 1b 
men who place the bliſs in eaſe. 
" REMARK 4. 
The diftribative pronomical adjeQives, zach, every, « 
alt always dure verbis agreeing with them iu the floß 


aun 


of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, —Paxr IT. gg 
omber ; for they refer to individuals ſeparate from each 


ther; as, ; OR „1 , 
Each of us i: not each of us are. / 
Every ode . - not every One were. | 
* Either of the men i: not either of the men are. 


Remark 5, | 
Many words are either nouns or adjeQives-; 28, good, il. 


e. loves. 


RA MAK 6. 


puns ; they, Agreeablt to order, the committee paſſed a 
tte ;** prior to the decree, it wes reſolved.” Theſe ſen- 
nces are tranſpoſed ; the natural order being ; ** The com- 
tee paſſed a vote, agreeable to order: It was refolved 
or to the decree The adjeQtives agreeable, prior, agree 
ich the preceding member of the "4 | FT 

ed a vote, which (act) was agreeable, to order. It was re- 
lved, which (act of reſolving) was prior to the decree. This 


” 


# In the ſentence, ** previous to the vote, 2 motion was made.” 
vious ſeems to refer to the word ime, implied. But the general 
le is, that the adjective, in the'e phraſes, agrees with the whole 


r/ormable, ſuitable, independent, are uſed in the ſame manner. 
Some late writers, not attending to this idiom of the language, 
ve affected correfineſs by uſing adverbs in ſuch phraſes z grevi- 
ſy to this event, agrecably to order, conformably io his Mtention. 
lo not recollect to have ſeen ſubſequently io this event, or avcord- 
ply to orders, ever uſed ; but they are juſt as correct as the other 
amples which are frequently uſed. Sening aſide the difficulty of 
onouncing ſuch phrates, the modern alteration is a groſs vioiation 
the rule of conſtruAion, and of the pureſt practjee. For inflance, 
reeably mean, in an agreeable manner ; but what an awkward 
attruRion is tt In an agreeable mannitr.1o the or.ler of the 775 
was reſolved! This is the litera] ret»luyian- of the phraſe, which 
not Engliſh ; there being no fitoation 1 which 1e will prope ly 
low the adverbs agr accordingly; Er. as their regained. 


ſtead of fingle names, we often uſe compound nous; 26, 


AdjeQives often refer to whole numbers of ſenrences, "9 to 


ntence ; the committee 


an eſtabliſhed uſage in the langugge.® The fame role is ; 
LES” 2 N found 


mher of a ſentence. Antecedent, /ubſequent, purſuant, according, 


* 
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found-in' this ſentence z . Soppdſe that John ſhould com 
| this morning.” Here that: refers to the whole fubſequ 
part of the ſentence. Bot this relative is, uſually omitted, 


” RyTwank 7. 


One aCjcRive often qualifies another ; as, very cold, fy 
faveet, mol! excellent. In theſe exprefhons, the last acjedlin 
reters 10, and qualifies the noun employed in the ſentence 
and the firſt adjective qualifſes the laſt, or ſhows the dey 
of the quality predicated of the thing. Thus, it is very d 
eweather ; 2weather is the noun 3 cold denotes the gaality of t 
weather; and very marks the degree of that quality. 
phraſe, rigot werſprpful is of this kind, and many 2 

| * EMASIL 


In thoſe examples whete the adjective ſeems to denote the 
ner of afling, or being, and thus to qualify the verb inſtead} 
the ſentence, it is more agreeable to the analogy. of our language, 
ſuppoſe the word manner implied; as, “he behaved himſeif a 
Zormable to that bleſſed example ;*” that is, he behaved zz 4 man 
conformable. Or ue may ſuppole conformable to agree with bel 
the beginning of the fentence ; he, conformable to the. bleſſed a 
ample, behaved hiinſelf. This laſt is the Lain idiom, and not u 
trequently found in Engliſt, eſpecially among the poets. But 
melt inſtances, the manner of action or being has nothing to do 
the ſemence. Thus, ** agreeable to promiſe, he called at 
o' clock: In this ſentence there is no reference to the manner 
calling; the Zime is a particular circumſtance in the promiſe, but 
is not the only circumftance ; the whole affirmation or declarati 
he called at ve o'clock js agreeable to promiſe. This is the! 
conſti uction ; it is the genius of the language; and had gramm 
rianstxiivined our own language and its peculiar idioms, | 
would Ae diſcovered, long before now, that adjefives may ag 
20 ſenter:ces or members of a ſentence, as well as with nouns. 

] would juſt remark tariher, that the original derivative meani 
of ſome acjeftives in able, ſeems to be almoſt loſt in modern vl; 
Thus, ſuitable, agreeable, conformable, proporticnable, and otha 
do not often denute what may be ſuited, conformed, or- ay agri 
but what is -/uited, or conformed, or agreving. „ With a force ud 
able to the enterprite, is a more uſual expre ſon, thn 4 witha fo 

Juited to the enter prize. . 

Very is merely the French vrai, true; anciently written 
FEngliſn viray. The rule above laid down is one ch the belt ef 
:1\hed in the language; and had not grammarians been blinded! 


* 
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| 8 | Rainmank 8. 12 | 
Adjectives ſometimes qualify verbs and adverbs ;' as, a bell 
adi clear ; a Rream works clear; the fun fines bright or 
arm ; he came quick ; he liver bigk ; he rides fingle ; it pol. 
71 he was very colaly received; it was planted yal! 
7/0 9. f 27 
FarsE COnSTRUCTION. 


47 That 1 pens want mending. . That 2 books are torn. 
a is a fine day. That 4 will make excellent ſcholars. 
of u % 5 lad will be an honor to his friends: Thrs 6 ladies 


jave with modeſty, | # To 


eneration for the learned languages, the rule would not have © 
ed to this time undiſcovered. Some eminent critics have con- 
ned ſuch ccmbinations as, extreme cold, wondrous wife ; but 
ſe expreſſions are in exact conformity to the Engliſh idiom. To 


20. ee this we need only to advert to this faci, molt of fuch phraſes: 
75 ch have gained an undiſputed eſtabliſhment, are of Saxon ori- 
„an The phreſes, extremely coid, ſeverely virtuous, ae good Eng- 
h and indeed we ſhould all progounce ſevere wirtuous bad, Eng- 
Ted e. But whoever heard of  yerily cold, moſtly excellent ? Perbaps 
* ill de laid, that Very, moſi, full, Ke. in ſoch phraſes, are uſed 
ut Nerbially. This is 2 pitiful tubftiture for truth. The truth is, 
o Saxon idiom was to vie one adjective to qualify another z and 


idiom ſtands its gtouad in the Saxe branch of the language; 


* the Latin idiom. that an adjectiue is guaiified by an ad verb, has 
, but introduced with the derivatives fiom the Roman rongue. Both 


ms are good in Engliſh ; both ate derived from the kigheft an- 
ity, and ſtand on the immoveable haſis of gener al undiſputed ; 
Rice, the foundation of all languages on earth, l 


I think no perſon will deny the examples above to be g vd 
liſh; or that the adject ives ale added to the verbs to denote 
quality of action or being. A bell ſounds clear, is good Eng- 
indeed clearly would be very a»kward. Lei clear denotes 


anner of a bell's ſounding. 
othe ry caldl» is moft clearly good Engliſh z and will any perfon ſay 
05" is an adverb ? Theſe are remains of the Saxon "Nos which 
ce marians have no authority to condemn. Indeed in Latin de- 


ives, I ſhould prefer the union of an adjefrve with an advert 
it of two adverbs. Extreme ſuddenly, though ſeldom uſed, is 
ter phraſe than extremely ſuddenly, 

Theſe. 2 thoſe, 2 this. 4 thoſe,” x5 this. 6 theſe... 
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* To diverſify theſe'* kind of informations, the indufry 
the ſemale on ee not to be onobleryed. * 


* | ed. No, 1 PAL 
| r Jane \ N 
* The tobe pronoun mauſt agree wich its antecedent " 
pumber, | "Is and perſon, fe, 
+»  ExamMPLES. T 
1. This i is the Loy, ow ltudies with diligence; Be wi 
make a ſcholar. . Ir 
2. The girl, v Gts by you, is very modeſt ; he will be 
very amiable woman. þ *& 
3. The pen, which you gave me, is N it writes ve 
well. * 6 T] 
| Exc brine. ho 
In the. ff example, bay the antecedent, is maſcofine ę cat 
der; therefore who aid In the relative and pronoun, m 
be:maſcetine. In 
In the fecond, girl the antecedent, 3 is feminine ; there. , 
the relative Tho ard prodoun he are ſemiaite. 0 
In* ths, third, per the a- necedent, is neuter, or of nei: 
gendèr; therefore the rel:2've wv. þ and pronuun it mult 
uſed; theſe ſtar ding !orthings without life. Th 
AEMARK. fam 
/ The an: ecedent is ſo,rotimes omitted; ns, * give omg” 
to whom tribute 18 d: chat i is, 10 the perſon to who:s, bt wh 
vute is doe. | " He 


The relative fs often omitte ed; as, “ the man ! fad 
a the ting: Want; that is, the nian whomn I iav 


«« the tiiag aich oh * wy 
„„ Fab$St GONSTRUCTION. 


He aich 1 is not contented with the goods of forte 

_ ewhom 2 he now enjors, maſt expect to be nnhappy, e 

with greater poſſe ſſions. He 20515 3 delights in villa 
muſt be rewarded with the intamy 202m 4 he deſerves, 
His ſiſter, which 5 is mach beloved by bis 6 ac 

ance, for i1s 7 virtbe and gad ſenſe, is older than Y 

be $ ſings and Cances, well, aud 5:5 9. good breeding 

iweeunt 
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1 Who. 2 which, 3 who. 4 which. 5 who. (her. 
2 ſhe, 9 her, * {fa : 
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ry NVeeineſs of temper are the admiration of its to companions. 
Virtue is his 11 own reward. In this life e 12 — 
Aeace of mind to thoſe avhich 13 poſſeſs him. 14. 
N. B. %%% is both maſculine ane feminine ; referring to 
nt Nerſons of both ſexes : Mbich is applied to things without 
fe, and to brutes. | 
The relative pronouns are-the ſame in both numbers, 


* Rur 6. 
If no nominative comes between the relative and the verb, 
ge relative is the nominative. 7 


ExXAuPTxs. | 
This is the man, 4uho taught rhetoric. The eſtates of thoſe 
ho have taken arms againſt their country, ought to be con- 
cated, We have a conſtitution i ecures our rights. 


ExPLANATION. 
In theſe expreſſions, there heirg ro nominative between 
ere: relatives avho and which, and the verbs, taught, have, and 
ures, therefore the relatives are the nominatives. 


Revank. 


as, it vas ];“ ** ye are they whojuſtify yourſelvęe 
7 this reaſon this paſſage ſeems to be ungrammatieel, 
Tram do men ſay that I am?“ Matth. xvi. 13. Ir ought 
be = bo, governed of an. 

Bot in-the infinitive mode, an objective caſe follows te; ; as, 
1 thought it to be him ;'” © you believe it to be ne. / 


RulE 7. 5 
Bet it a neminative comes between the relative and the 
tb, the relative is governed by the following verb, or ſome 
er word. 


EXAMPLES, 
This is the man alem [| eſteem, ier vi virtues merit diſ- 
dion, and aum I am beppy to oblige. FM : 


ExPlAnATION. 
* Wl 7 here being the nominative between the re'stive a 
"W the verb efeem, when is in the adjective caſe, governed 


by 


bo her, 31 its, 12 it, 13 Who. 1 ft. 
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The verb 7e be has a nominative after it, as well as before 


— — — — „ 
” E rr 
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by the tranſitive verb gem. The next relative denoting 
ſſeſſion, is put in the poſſeſſive caſe, awio/t ; virtues being 
e nominative to merit, In the laſt member of the ſentence 
bam is governed of oblige ; there being a nomiaative I be. 
- tween the relative and the verb am. 
N. B. The compounds of who follow the ſame rule 
« Whoever I am; ©* Whomſoever you pleaſe to appoint.” 


Fals Cons TRUCTION. | 

The boys, 20 1 I admire, are thoſe. that ſtudy. The 
women, who 2 I ſaw, were very handſome, The ſervant, 
who 3 you ſent, is not returned. Who 4 ſhould I meet the 
other day, be 5 ſhould I ſee but my old friend. The 
boy, whom 6 loves ſtudy will be beloved by his iaſtructot 
The ladies, um 7 poſſeſs modeſty, are always reſpected. 


RuLs 8. 
/ Two nouns, ſignifying the ſame thing, muſt be in the (an 


” 
caſe and are ſaid to bein appoſition; aas, Paul the Apoſtle;"Wrern 
Alexander the conqueror.”” | * 

But if they ſignify different things, and imply properti 

the firſt is put in the poffeſſive caſe, by adding 7, ſeparateWom: 
from the word by an apoſtiophe. 2 8 
+ ExaMPLES, Ws the 
This is 7obn's paper. We admire a an, courage and ”* 
lady's virtue. bs W 
ExXPUANATION. Hi 
The words John's, man's, lady's, denote property, and 1 W1 
in the poſſeſſi ye caſe, | Wi 

The ſame ideas may be thus expreſſed ; this is the pay 
of John. We adaure the courage of a man, and the vin artic 
of a lady. an = 
258 REMARK 1. Ry 
In common diſcourſe, the name of the thing poſſeſſed Ned: 
generally omitted; as, St. Paul's; Mr. Addiſon's ; that! : - 


St; Paul's Church; Mr. Addiſon,s houſe. 
REMARK 2. 

/ The apoſtrophe ought always to be placed in the poſſeſ 

caſe to diſtinguiſh it from the plural oumber. | 4 


- 1 Whem, 2 whom.. 3 whom. 4 whom. 5 whom. 6 
7 who. | , a8 


a - \ = LY l 5 * 1 : 1 
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hos, „ ſee the lad manners,“ is poſſeſſive ; but, ** the /ads 
we no manners,“ is plural. / 
Farsg ComSTRUCTION. 
See that boys 8 impudence ; he dilobeys his maſters g orders. 
hat girls 10 bonnet Is awry. Jobn bis 11 book is Joſt, 
his is George bis 12 paper. The 4ings 13 edit is pub- 
ned. a I 
RULE 9. 
Tranſitive verbs govern the objective aſe. / 
E xAurrEs. 2 
1. Jadmire her. She jaw hm. The Scripture directs 22. 
2. Religion honors its woraries, Shame follows vice. 


EXPLANATION. h 
1. The verbs admire, /aw, direct, are tranſitive, and go- 
n the pronouns ber, him, us, in the objective caſe. | 
2. Honors and fellows, being tranſitive verbs, are ſaid to 
ern the words woetaries and vice, which expreſs the objects 
heir influence. ; 3 
ReMaARK 1.- 
ometimes the perſonal pronouns and always the relatives, 
, which, what, that, are placed before the verb that gov- 
s them. | 
re. and Rel. Governed by the Verbs. 
Whom ye ignorantly avorſhip. 
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Him deciare | unto you. 
dn do yon fee . 
Which will you take ? 


REMARK 2. T "x 
articipies may govern the ſame caſes as their verbs; 2, 7 
am vicabing a fine proſpett ; I have moved tem. Here 
ving and moved are participles, yet govern the words pre 7 
and them, - wn] 
B. As few or ne errors z committed under this rule, 
needleſs to give examples of falſe conſtruction. 


Rur 10. 1 

be anſwer moſt be in the ſame caſe, as the queſtion ; it 

> always governed by the verb that aſks the queſtion, . 
3b the verb i not expreſſed, / | 9 
x a ; EX Aufn. 
. 9 maſter's. 10 girl's. 11 John's, 1a Gedkge's. 
Ms 13 e 
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Ex aur 2 
EY ueſtions. hſwers, 
Who — this book? George. 
who is this? Be. 
_ «vhom do you ſee ? them. 
whom do you admire ?- ber, 
ExrrANATIO. 

In the firſt two queſtions, abe, the word that aſks tl 
queſtion, is in the nominative ; and ſo are the anſwers G 
and be. In the two laft, whe is in the objective, and ſo 
the anſwers them and her. | 

The propriety of this will beiter appear by expreſſiag 
queſtions and anſwers at large. 
ueſtions. | Anſavers. 
Who wrote this book ? | George wrote it. 
abo 13 this? it 13 be. 
_ whom do you ſee ? I ſee them. 
«whom do you admire? I admire ber. 
p Rur 11. 
Prepoſitions govern the objective caſe. / 
ExaMPLES. 

I write for him, Give the box 10 her. You will ride 

them, or with Ws, * 
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BTI ANAT TOR. 
For, to and ail, are pre poſitions and require the prone 
him, her, them and us to be in the objective caſe. 
| RE MAK 1. © 
/ The prepoſition may be omitted with propriety ; '38, © 
me the book; that is, to me. **1 will go next Mondo 
that is, on next Monday. / 
REMARK 2. ; 
Formerly prepoſitions joined with adverbs, ſapplied 
place of pronouns ; thus, 
Herewith } with this 
wherewith with which 
thereto to that 
tbere | at that 
thereby were uſed for 4 by that 
whereby by which. 
whereunto to whish 
whereofßf of which 
wherein Lia which 
But cheſe are going into diſufe. 


* 
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Note. Prepoſitions are ſometimes prefixed to adverbs ; as, 
where, from where, over where, &c. This is only an ellip- 
al form of expreſſion ; the ward place, or ſome word of the 
me import, beiog implied. For example; The weftern 
it of the United States extends along the middle of the 
ver Mifliſippi, 70. avhere it interſects the thirty-ſirſt degree 
north latitade ;** that is, to the place where. But the 
raſe is by no means elegant. 

Note, further, That prepoſitions are often placed after. 
rbs, and become a part of them ; being efſential to the 
aving. Thus, in the phraſes, 20 Fall on, to give over, to 
? up (an account) the particles on, over, up, are eſſential to 
e verbs to Which they are annexed, becauſe on them de- 
nds the meaning of the phraſes. This ſort of verbs is 
rely Saxon; they are often very fignificant, and their 
ace cannot always be ſupplied by any fingle word. 


kx il 


RuLs 12. 
Conjunctions connect like caſes, 
ExXaMPLES. 


„ and I were both preſent. - He and / ſit together. 
ide will was told to him and ave. It is diſagreeable to them and 27. 


EXPLANATION. 
The pronoun yen, being in the nominative caſe, I is re- 
red to be there too, becauſe it is coupled to you by. the 
junction and. The caſe is the ſame with be and fe ; bim 
| me ; them and ut; except that the four laſt are in the ob- 
tive caſe, | 


Remark. | 
Then a compariſon is made between different perſons or 
gs, the word that follows (has, is not governed of it, but 
ome verb of prepoſition implied; thus, 


are taller than I Lou are taller than I am. 7 
$ older than he Are | he is older than /be 25. | 

are younger than they | better | we are younger than they are. 
think him handfom- > under-4 you think him handſomer than 


(er than me | ſtood - (you think me, 
gs as well as be thus, | ſhe ſings as well as Ze Joegs. | 
teas well at you - L write as well as you write. | 


Fare 


« 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE: | 


; FaLsE ConsTRUCTION. | 
It was agreeable to him and 7 1, taat we and. n ſho 1 


at 1 
ſtudy together. It was told to us and ye 3. Will he gout 
1 you and 147 Neither the nor im 5 was there. He tao It i 
1 both me and fe 6. Either you or me 7. mut go Neu git 
they nor us 8 were preſent. John any mg are bot col oth 
ſcholars. . 
N. B. The relative abo after than. is jmiproper zen n 
always to be whom, in the objective; as, „e have a get 
al, than whom Europe cannot produce a greater chara Ap 
| RurtE 13. La 
/ The infinitive mode follows a verb, a noun, or an ale 
EXAMPLES, 2 a 


. It follows a verb ; as, let us learn to practiſe Virtue, 
. . A noun ; as, you have a fine oppor: unity to learn, 
. 3. An adjedtive; 3 as, my friend is worthv to be trutled, 


ExPianAaTloON. | 
In the firſt example, practiſe, is a verb in the infn 
mode, following the verb learn. 
In the ſecond, learu, is in the infinitive, following the n 


opportunity. ore . 
Io the third, 3, is ia the infinitive, following the 1 
tive eporthy, 22 


REMARK 1. 
if The infinitive mode or part of a ſentence often has the 
ture of a noun 3 3 and does the office of a nominative or 0h 


tive caſe, | 
Of a nominative ; as Of an objeRive ; : as, Withe: 
To play is pleaſant. I love 7o play. We uſe 
to fludy is oſeful. I hate to guarrel. Mut oc 
to be wirt: , is wile. LC 1 defire te learn. iCcipl 


REMARK 2. 
/ The infinitive mode is often made abſolute or indepe 
on the ſentence; as, ** 16 confeſs the truth I 
fault; but 7 proceed; ti conclude, &c J This 
of expreſſion may be reſolved into the ſubjuadl 
Ft t 


2 2 they. 3 you. 4 me. 5 he. p 6 ber. 7) J. 
9, . 2 ö 
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ns, „that I may confeſs the trath ; ; that I may proceed ; 
at I may conclude, &c 
REMARK 3. N 
[t is a genera! rule in the language hat zo is a fign of the 
knitive mode; but we have a few verbs that will admit cf 
other verb after them in the infinitive without zo, ſuch as, 
|, dare, need, make, fee, hear, feel; as, „he has bid me do 
” not ** bid me to do it. , 
Rors 14. 
a participle, with a prepoſition preceding it, anſwers to 
; Latio gerund, and may govern an objective caſe. / 
EXAMPLES. 
By avoiding evil; By ſhunning him. 
Y doing good. in obſerving them. 
'y y Jeektng peace; 5 and for efteeming us. , 
by purſuing it. by puniſhing them. * 
XPLANATION. | 
The participles avoiding, doing, ſeeling, Kc. govern the 
ectixe words ev- , geod, &c. 
RRMARK I. 
Bet a participle with an article before it, generally has the 
ure of a noun, and may have the prepoſi tion / after it. / 
by the avoiding of evil, By the obſetving of which. 
y the doing of good. by the puniſking of whom. 
he ſollowin 75 expreſſions ſeem to be not grammatical. 
By the avoiding which By avoiding of which 
enheg 0 by be doing which bi er} by doing of which _ 
by the obſerving them by obſerving of them. 
iber /he be ſore the participle and of after it, ought both 
euſed, cr both to be omitted. 
vt our beſt writers always have uſed the article before the 
iciple, without the prepcſition after it, and in ſome ir in- 
es it is not . without difficulty. 
REMARK 2. 8 ts 
miciples often become mere adjectives, denoting a 'qual- 
and as ſuch admit of compariſon ; thus, 
Poſ. Com. SGauper. yes 
A learned—more learned — moſt learned man. 45 0 
a loving=-more loving= mol loving father. 


a Feling —mere feeling = moſt feeling heart. for | \ 


VJ 
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"TD 


REMARK 3. 


f A participle, with an adverb, may be placed indepeng 
of the ſentence ; as, „this, generally ſpeaking, is a goed ru 

Note. Inſtead of the particle in ed, ſome writers, parti 
larly the poets, have uſed an adjective derived of a verb; 
dewate, annihilate, exhauſt ; for devoted, annibilated, exhau 
But theſe are become obſolete. 


REMARK 4. 


* The pariiciples in ing often have the nature both of ; 
and verbs. They are preceded by an article, a noun, 
xranoun poſſeſſive, and yet govern the objective caſe. 
may be called participial nouns. y They are much uſed in 

alnguege, and their place cannot always be well ſupplicd 

a different conſtruction. 


ExaMPLES, 
/ «1 bears of his ſeeing him. We ſeldom hear of an 
. 6e,7i/ing wealth; or of a woman's hating flattery.”” 
/ Sometimes two participles have the nature of a noun; 

« 1 heard of his being noticed. His being praiſed, ext 
envy,” | | 

Some writers omit the fign of the poſſeſſive ; * we ſel 
hear of a man deſbifing wealth.” But this ſeems nat fo 
rect; for the object of the verb is not ſa much the man, 1 
tante of wealth. Befides the object of the verb, the! 
heard, is an act paſ/ed, and conſequeatly a noun ; rather 
an act performing, which would make de/pijing a proper 
ciple. In this phraſe, © a man deſpiſing wealth; deſpih 
3 proper participle. In this, a man's deſpiling wealth, | 
noun, ſtill governing wea/th, The latter is the pan 
ac, aid the molt correct phraſe, 


| REMARK 5. Iba 

Some parciciples in ig have a paſſive ſignification. "IM he 
book is now printing.“ Such articles are now i we 
vendue.“ 


RouLre 15. 


A nominire caſe, joined with a participle, often 
inderendcnt of the {eatence, This is called the calt 


KIA 


ExaurrzEs. 
The /un being riſin, it will be warm. They, all cor/enting, 
ze vote was paſſed. *© Jeſus conveying himſelf away, a 
alitude being in that place. 

, | ExpLANATIOVS. 


ys the nominative. . 
Fals CONSTRUCTION. 
Him 1 being ſick, the phyſician was called. 
Him 2 being crazy, it was neceſſary to confine him. 
Her 3 being dteſſed, ſhe went to the aſſembly. 
Them 4 being convened, they began buſineis. 
U; 5 knocking, the door was opened. 
Rima®k 16. 


ned to affect or modify. 
1. I is placed before an adjedive; as, 


un Adv. Aaj. 
en Very wile. 
Extremely cold. 
> {el rigidiy Juſt, 
. {tis uſually placed after a verb; as, 
* Veròôs. : Adu. 
he t To write correctly. 
her to ſing  fweetly. 
N ; to behave - politely. 
eſo l It is placed between an auxiliary and a verb cr parti- 
e; as, | 
Aux, Adv. Verks or Part. 
She was elegantly dreſſed. 
ſhe was greatly admired. 
I have often ſeen. 
n. de has been much celebrated. 
ei ve ſhall be highly - pleaſed. 
they will ſoon obſerve. 


Newark 1. 
Ve uſe many adverbs before a fingle verb; as, “I cem 
tat at fix o'clock ;*” and the adverb er is 
una: 
He, 2 he. 3 ſhe, 4 they. . 5 we. 3 
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The words in Italies are not connected with the cther parts 
the ſentence, either by agreement or government; they 
e therefore in the caſe abſolute, which, in Engliſh, is al- 


An adverb muſt always fand near ih werd which it is de- 
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uivally placed before both verbs and auxiliaries; as,“ IA 
will be ſeen there.” But this ſeems not ſo elegant, as, «) 
wil zever be ſeen there.“ ale 
. Remark 2. ſiea 
/ Two negatives deſtroy each other and amount to an affirg ae 
atize ; thus, 
I] do wr ] Are [Ido know ſomething abe 
; (about it. | 
I 01d not hear nothing. | 0 he | 1 did hear ſomething, 
did nor hear not one > 3 I did hear one word. 
(word. : 
he may not get none. | ſenſe | he may get ſome. 
you cannet lee nane, s | you can ſee ſome. 


1 : REMARK 
mw No flands alone in aniwer ; as, Will you go? No. But 

< any other word is ufd, the negation is expreſſed by met ; 
"| bi w.!l they go ? They will 207. | | 4 
| 1 A, 1s vied for v; 2s, © I will go, whether he will orm 
[42K : % is uſed as an adjedtive beſore nouns 3; as, 0 mar, 
dons 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 


Ti 


Foi 
ght 


RuLE 17. | 
/ Hiter the conjundions, J., though, unleſs, except, Wheth 
the aoxihary fign is ſometimes omitted in the future. time, 


| 3 EXAMPLES. | 
„Though he ſlay me, yet will 1 truſt ia him.“ 
. | ob x11. 16 
„ Unleſs he waſh his fleſh, he ſhall not eat of the hi 
rbiogs.“ | . Lev. xxil 
That is, „ though he ſhall ſlay me, &c. “ unleſ 
Mall waſb, &c.* _ 
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REMUAA 


Ac 
* I cannot admit that theſe expreſſions belong . to the ion, 
tenſe of the ſubjunctive mode. The ideas are clearly future, pine 
the verbs ate in the future in the original. In moſt inftances * 
authors have uſed, „if I be,” if he be, if he have,“ © : 
ſay, ec. the phraſes are reſolvable into the future or the pre 
torm of the indicative, by ſupplying an auxiliary: © If he Thi 
may be, if he ſhall have,” if he ſhould ſay.” Moſt vt Poc 
vie the preſent and future of the ſubjunctive promiſcuouſly ; M nm: 
times i he has or 1, and at other times, ¶ he hate or;be., It apMcrto | 
to me the diſtinction is very eaiy, The firſt belongs to the ee, 


and the laſt to the ſuture, 
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2 REMARK 1. 
The conjunction may be elegantly omitted and tie bmi 


lead of ** if I had been there.“ Were 4 abs * 
kead of if 1 were the perſon.“ 5 „5 i 

REMARK 2. e 
dowe conjunAions have 3 conjupRions, which © 


ght to fellow, in the ſabſequent part of the ſentence.” 


ExXamMPLES. 
Although our enemies were powerful, ver we defeated * 
em, 
Whether it was John, cr Thomas. 
Either the one or the other, 
Neitber the ane nor the other. | 
As with the people, /o with the prieſt. 
Their troops were not /e brave as ours. 


————ů— ü —— 


An EXERCISE, 


The following examples will teach children to diſtinguiſh 

parts of ſpeech, and enable them to underſtand their con- 
on by agreement and goverament, according to the 
going fules.“ 


Exa MPULE. 

„A woman who has merit, improved by a virtuous and 

ned education, retains, in her decline, an influence over 

men, more flattcring than even that of beauty. She i. 

gelipht of her friends, as formerly of her admirers.” 

' Admirable would be the effects of ſuch refined edy- 

ion, contributing nd-lefs to public good: than to-grivate 

pineſs. A man, 6 at preſent mu degrade bim 

Into a fop dr a coxcomb, in order to . pleaſe the. 
A 1 nomen, 


e This is called parkng. Tn this children may be much mas 

Pocket D lionary, „eh diſtinguiſhes the parts of {pecth; 

s method of parſing the Engliſh Language, whieh bas bez g 

erto very lutle practiced, is the only way to dan * throng). ? 

ledige of it, | 2 * > | 
: IM" ok 


% 
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ative be placed after the auxiliary zus, 2 had I been there,” 4 
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women, would ſoon diſcover, that their favor is not to | 
gained, but by exerting every maalyftalent in public a 
private life ; and the two ſexes, inſtead of corrupting ex 
other, would be rivals in the race of virtue. 
would be to each a ſchool of urbanity ; and mutual dere. 
pleaſing would give ſmoothneſs to their behavior, delicacy; 


Mutual eſteen 


their ſentiments, and tenderneſs to their paſſions.“ re 


The foregoing paragraphs may be thus parſed. 


A 


WUWMAIN 


rho 


eri 


infroved 


* 


ty 

a 
<Dirlubus- 
ard 


3 refined 


education 


retems 


n 


ber 


4 0 line 


A pronominai adjedive, agreeing with deck 


Home's Hit. Man. Sketch 6, 


The indefinite article, 

A noun, in the ſingular number, nominati 
caſe to the verb retains, 

A relative pronoun, referring to woman, i 
antecezevt, nominative caſe to the ye 
has. Rule 6. ly 

A tranſitive verb, in the indicative mode, p 
ſent time, third perſon ſingular, agreay 
with ics nominative who, Rule 6. 

A ncun, in the ſingular number, objective e 
after has, Rule 9 

A participle, from the verb. improve, in the 1 
ture of an adjective, agreeing with me 
Rale 4. 

A prepoſition. 

Indefinite article. 

An adjective, agreeing with education. Rule 

A conjunction, connecting virtuous and refin 
Rule 12, 

A participle, in the natore of an adjective, 
greeing with education. Rvle 4. 

A noun ſingular, governed by the prepoli 
by. Role 11. ä | 

A verb tranſ. ind. preſ. 1 form 3d per 
fivgular, agreeing with its nomigacive « 
win. Rule 1. 

A pr: pofition, 


72 


Nule 4. 5 
A rocu. Gong. governed by in. Rule 11, 


* 


* 
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Indefinite article, for a, becauſe the following 
word begins with a vowel. 

ſuence A noun fing. governed by retains, Rule 9. 

er A prepoſition. | 


The definite article. | 
7 A noun, plural, governed by over, Rule 11. 
"re An adverb. 


ring A participle, in the nature of an adjective, de- 
rived. from flatier, agreeing with influence; 
Rule 4. 

A conjunction. 

An adverb. 

A relative pronoun ia the room of influence. 

A prepolition. 

A noun,. governed by of. Rule 11. 

A pronoun, feminine gender, nom: to ig. | 

An intranſitive verb, ind. preſent” 8 zd per- 
ſon fing. agreeing with e. Rule 1 

Definite article. | 

A noun, fing. nom. after is; Remark on 
Rule 6, 


A pronominal adj. agreeing with / iends. 
Rule 4. 

A noun, plural, governed by of. Rule 11. 

A conjunction. 

nerly An adverb, from former. 


irers A nonn, plural, governed by of, Rule 11, 

irabls An adjective, agreeing with fat. Rule 43 
placed before 67. * 4 to Rule 4. 

ld be Would an auxiliary, be, a verb intranfitive, iodi- 

cative, preſent, 3d perſon. plural, agreeing 

with efeds, Rule 1. 


A noun, plural, nominative to would be, by Re. 
mark 1, on Rule 1. 


An adjeRive, referring to education. Rule 4. 
As before, 


As before, 
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contributins A participle, agreeing with education. Rule 


219 - An adverb. 4 

leſs - An adverb. ned 

fo A prepoiition, - of 

public An adjective, agreeing with good. Rule 4. 

good An adjettive, uſed as a noun, Remark ;, W'” 
Rule 4, governed by zo. Rule 11. 

ban A conjunction. 

to. Jy 


private An adj. agreeing with Shu. Rule 4. 
happineſs A nonn, lingular, governed by o. Rule 
” ih 


man A noun, ſing. nominative to would diſcover 
wha A relative, nom. to muff degrade. Rule 6, 
at preſent An adverb, a contract. of at the preſent ting 
/ degrade A verb tranſ. ind. preſent, 6th form, 3dy 
ſon ſing. agreeing with who, Rule 1. 


kimfolf A pronoun, objective caſe, gov. by degra 


Role . 
into A prepoſition, 
a Iadefiaite article. 8 
fop A noun ſing. governed by irt. Rule 11. 
or A conjundtion. 


a 
crm d A noun, fing. -conneRed with fop, by g 


Rule 12. . 
in ; "MN | 11, 
order A noun, firg. governed by in. Role 11. 
to pleaſẽ A verb tranſitive, in finitive mode, I1ſt ſotu 
lowing the noun order. Rule 13, 2 
the 
Women A noun, plu. governed by p/eaſe. Rule 


evould diſcower A verb tranſ. ind. prei. {pp zd perion! 
agreeing wih wan. Rule 1. 


foon An adverb. 

that A conjunction. 8 0 

their A pron. adj. agreeing with favor, Rule 4 
Favor A noun ſing. nominative to 38. 

Th A verb intranſ. ind. prei. zd perſon fin 


grecing with /ar'sr. Rule 1. 
An adverb, 
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al 


te 


A verb intranſ. infinitive mode. 

A participle, agreeing with favor. 

A conjunction. 

A prepoſition. 

A participle, geverning talent. Rule 14. 

A diſtributive pronominal adj. agreeing with 
talent. Rule 4. 

An adj. agreeing with talent. 

A noun fing. gov. by exerting, by Remark 2, 
on Rule 9. 


An ad). agr. with /;fe underſtood. Rule 4. 


An adjeQuve, agreeing with /:/e. 


An adj agr. with /exes, Role 4. 
A noun, plu. nom. to awould be. 
An adverb, 


A participle, Rule 14, 

A diſtrib, pron, adj. agreeing with other, 
Rule 4. 

A — 1 adj. flanding for a noun. Remark 5, 
on Rule 4 ; gov. by corrupting, Remark 2, 
Rule g. 

A verb intranſ. ind. pref. 3d perſon plural, a- 
greeing with /exes. Rule 1. 
A noun, plu. nom. after be, 

mark. 


A noun, ſing. gov. by in. Rule 11. 
A noun ſing. gov. by of. Rule 11, 
An adjective, agreeing with 9feem. 

A noun, ſingular, nominative to be, 


As before, 3d perſon ſing. agreeing with germ. 


Rule 1. 


4, Remark 5, gov. by ro, Rule 11. 4 


* 
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Rale 6. Re- 


Rule 4+ ra 


A diſtrib. pron, adj. ſtanding for ex alſo. Rule 
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a 
ſchool 
of 


urbanity. 


would give 


ſmoothneſs 
ro 


7 hci F 
behavior 


delicacy 


to 

their 
ſentiments 
and 


7 tender neſi 


to 
their 


alten. . 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE, &c, 


A noun fing. nom, after 5&. Remark on 
Rule 6. | 


A ncun, ſing. governed.by of. Rule 11. 


An adjective, agreeing with dere. Rule 4, 
A noun, fing. nom. to would give, 


A participle, 1 by of. Rule 14. 

Give is a tranſ. verb, ind. preſent. No. 11, 
34 perſon fingular, agreeing with 4% 
Rule 1. 

A noun, governed by give, Rule 9. 


A pron. adj. agr. with 5+4awvior. Rule 4, 

A noun img. governed by to. Rule 11, 

A noun, ſing. gcv. by give, underſte 
Rule 9. — 


As before, agreeing with /entiments. 
A noun, plural, governed. by zo. Rule 11, 


A noun, ſingular, conne Sed by and to deli 
or governed by give, underſtood. Ru 


As before, agreeing with paffons. 
A agun, plural, gov. by za, Rule 12, 


It is 
impers 
write, 
as the 
dot add 
ot an a 
is, per 
Pt by 
0 per ſo 
us po 
ker 5 


tel; ca 
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How do the Engliſh expreſs à Command? 


) ESIDES the uſe of />all, which may expreſs a com mand, 
) the radical form of the verb is uſed for the fame -pur- 
e; as, go, come, Writes: This is always addreſſed to a per- 
„and thou, ye or yen, is ſuppoſed to be underſtood ; go 
u, Come ye. 

Vat other ſenſe is annexed to this form? 

his mode of ſpeaking is uſed to pray and exhort ; as, 
rant thy bleſing.”” Let thou thy ſervant depart in 
ice.” In this ſenſe, and ſometimes, in giving commands, 
1 3 as, Do you prepare a dinner at two 
lock.“ 


— — — 
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IMPERATIVE Mops. 

Write thou, or Write ye, or 
Do thou write. Do ye or you write 
Or thus, omitting the pronouns, | 

Write, or do write.* 
A wiſh 

It is ſurpriſing that Grammarians have made three perſons in 
imperative. Theſe expreſſions, let me write, let him write, tet 
write, and let them aurite, appear to be the ſecond perſon ; for 
as the ſenſe of permit or ſuffer ; permit me to write, c. We 
ot addreſs commands or exhortations to ourſelves; let me write 
ot an addreſs to myſelf, but to a ſecond perion, det thow me; 
IS, permit me, Nor do we addreſs commands to a third perſon, 
pt by means of a ſecond. Let him go, is a command to a ſe- 
q perſon, or an, order conveyed thro a ſecond to a third perſon. 
"s go, is either an exhortation to a number, among whom the 
ker includes hiinſelf 3 or a command; as, permit us togo, In 
els caſes, the addreſs is made to the ſecond perivn, 


Di 


— 
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A wiſh or prayer is alſo expreſſed by ſeveral of the au 
ary ſigns, with the prononn following; and this either, 
or without the interjection, Oh, 2 1 

May he be reſtored to health; or 

O! May he be reſtored 

Would he but ſpare my life 

O! Might I behold my dear ſon | 

Could he be reſtored to my longing eyes 

May and might here preſerve their uſual diſtinction. 
ſuppoſes uncertainty, and therefore expreſſes a prayer. 
ſuppoſes a thing which cannot probably happen, and th 
fore expreſſes a fruitleſs wiſh, 

Theſe expreſſions correſpond, in ſome meaſure, with 
Greek optative. | ; - 

How do the Engliſh expre/s condition and uncertainty, 


By prefixing ſome ad verb or confunction to the verb, , . 
ſabjoined to other verbs in conſtruction, or to adverbs ati 
junctions implying doubt and condition, are ſaid to be i B) 
ſubj unctiue mode. 
How is this mods formed ? 
By combinations of words, fimflar to thoſe in the ind 
tive, + as, 
If 1 go-if he goes—&c. 
INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
How are queſtions aſked in the Engliſh language ? 
By placing the pronoun, or other nominative caſe, 
the verb or firſt helping verb. Thus: 
Have = ? Have we ? 
aft thou? 
—_ you ? Have ye or you ? 
Has he ? or 
wk he Have they ? 
Give an example in the feveral times. 
Preſent Time, 1 
Am I? Will I ? 
Can I? Do I? *T| 
May I ? Do I turn ? t by 
Shall I? Doſt thou turn? &c, Noero, 


+ It has been the practice of ſome writers to omit the in fed 8: 
the regular verbs in the preſent time of the ſubjunctive. If I FF : A 
thou wwrite, if be write. But this form is generally an eliptic 
ture; if he ſhould or ſhall write.“ This appears to be the g 
of the language, and moſt modern writers uſe the proper foll 
the preſent ; If thou writeſt, if he writes.“ 


din 1. 


APPENDIX 


Paſt Time. 
Tad !? Would 1 ? 
Was I ? nx? . 
Could I? i Did I turn? 
Might I ? Didſt thou turn? &e. 
Should 1? g 
Had I been? Muft I have turned ? 
Could I bave been? Might 1 have turned ? 
Might I have been? Could I have turned ? 
Should I have been? Showld I have turned? 
Would I have been ? Would I have turned? 
Future Time. 
Shall I be ? Shall I have been ? 


Wilt thou be? Wilt thou have been?“ 
Hau are negative ſentences ſormed, that 2 how do wwe deny 
ny thing : 8 
By placing the word got after the winds or firſt helper. 
Examples, in Preſent Time. 


I am not We are nct 
Thou art not | 
YOu are not : Ye or you are not | 
He is not They are not- 
1 have not 
I do not I turn not, or 
1 may not I do not turn 5 
J can not I am not turning. 
In Paff Time. 
I was not þ would not 
I had not I ſhould not 
I did not I might not 
I could not 
I was not torned Ws 
L have not been I have not turned 
I had 


»The firſt perſon, Will I be? will we. be? is not uſed, ex- 

pt by a miſtake. I have not ſet down all the perſons in the 

terropative form, deeming one or two ſufficient. Ti learner 

wy go thro the leveral perſons at the direction of the inſtruc- 
As, am 1? art thou? is he ? are ye ot are you? are b 

8 Ha the other examples, 

F 


P 
eclit 
| qui 
iptie 
he ge 
fon 
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I had not been | I had not turned 
I could nct haye been I did not turn 

1 would not have been I eould not turn 
I ſhould not have been I would not turn 
I might not have been I ſhould not turn 


I might not turn 
I may not have turned 
I can not have turned 
I might not have vrned 
I would not have turned 
J could not have turned 
I ſhould not have turned. 


In Future T ime. 


I ſhall not be I ſhall not torn 

] will cot be | I will not turn 

I ſhall not have been I ſhall not have turned 
You will not have been You will not have torned. 


How do the Engliſh aſk queſtions in the negative? 


In this manner, place the nominative after the verb 
Af: helper, and the act immediately after the nominative, 


Examples, 
Am I not ? : Will I not ? 
Was I not ? Shall I not? 
Have I not? Could I not ? 
Had I not? Would I not ? 
Can I not? Should I not? 


May 1 not ? 


Have I not been turned ? 

Had I not been turned ? 

Could I not have been turned ? 

Would I nct have been turned ? 

Should I not have been turned. ? 

Might I not have been turned ? 
- : Mutt I not have been turned? 


Aden do the Engliſh offs queſtions in the negative form 


When the ſpeaker is ſuppoſed to be - quainted with the 
fact enquired for, or to ſuſpect it; and to aſk for a conceſ. 
fon or aſſurance of the fact. It ſeems in an argument, to be 
a medeſt way of aſſerting a fact. But when the enquirer is 

| ſuppoſed 


fippoſe 


aK the 

Does 

Does 
to rain. 

« D 
would | 
1.0. 

16 D. 
may b 
argume 

IV be 

Afte 

D 
D 

Ini 
native 
write © 

Nate 
the fad 


correi, 


in the 
of bot 
regal: 
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partic 

Th 
paſt ti 


Let 


cer en HER Mo 


fippoſed to be unacquainted with the fact, he ought not to 
ak the queſtion in the negative form. Thus: 
Does it rain? aſks for infor mation. 


Does it not rain? implies that che ſpeaker ſuppoſes it 


to rain. 

Do you believe the exiſtence of a Supreme Being? 
would be a very improper queſtion to aſk of a known chriſt- 
Ie. 

© Do you not believe the exiſtence of a Supreme Being?“ 
may be aſked of any perſon with propriety ; eſpecially in an 
argument. 

I, here is the negation to be placed ? 

After the nominative caſe ; thus: 

Do I nor write ? Has he not written? 
Does he not write? Should he act be writing ? 

In the vulgar ſtyle, the negation is placed before the nom- 
native, and contracted thus: Did'nt I avrite? don't he 
write ® can't he write ? But this ſhould not be imitated. 

Note. The anſwer to a negative interrogative ſentence, if 
the fa is conceded, is expreſſed by the affirmative yes, or a 
correſzondent verb. If the ſpeaker intends to deny the fac, 
he anſwers by the negative no ; or a correſpondent verb. 
It is ſaid by ſome men of etudition, that the negative form 
of queſtioning is not philoſophically neceſſary ; but this is 
rot material; as, in our language, it certainly has a diſlinct 
and im portant meaning. 

In teaching the Engliſh verbs, eſpecially to foreigners, 
the learner ſhould be directed to draw out on paper the forms 
cf ſeveral verbs at large; not only in the affirmative form, but 
in the negative and interrogative, and in the combined form 
of both. This ſhould be particularly attended to in the ir- 
regulars at large, with a view to underſtand the proper com- 
binations of the auxiliary ſigns, with the radical verb and us 
participles. f | | 

The deteQive verb ought is thus varied, in the preſent and 
palt time, 


I ought We ought 
Thou oughteſt Ye or you ought 
He ought They ought 
Ought has no participle, 
Let is thus varied in the preſent time, let 


= & = ES” 


J let | -- Welet 2 
Thou letteſt Ye or you let 

He letteth or lets They let 

It has no other v. iation ; but it has all tenſes and p 
twiples. 


| Ia REGVULAR VERBS. 
All Engliſh verbs that make the pat time. and particig! 

in ed, are accounted regular: All that vary from this r. 
may be called irregular. I ſhall rank the whole of our 


regular verbs under three heaCcs; firſt thoſe that make i Noot 
preſent tenſe, paſt and participle all alike: as, lcep 
Projent. _ © Paſt. Partictple, 08g 


Hurt Hurt Hurt 
Of this kind are the following: beat, burſt, caſt, coſt, ei 


beat, bit, knit, let, put, read, rent, rid, ſet, ſhed, lit, (pl of 
1pread, thruſt, wet. 10 
The addition of ed after 4or t, would render the ſound ®: F 
that word diſagreeablc ; as, hired, putted, Sc. for which u f 4 
10n it is omitted. = 
Note. Beat ſome:imes makes beaten in the participle; ffſ®"s 
beat, heated, „ 
2. Thoſe that make the paſt time and participle alike, Miffre. 
| different from the preſent time; as the following: Prej 
Preſent. Paſt and Part, | Preſent. Paſt and Pa hear 
| Awake Awoke dwell _ dwelt 3 
| abide abode feed fed * 
| be been | feel felt bs 
behold beheld fight fought blew 
bind bound find found breal 
bleed bled flee fled chide 
breed bred fling flung choc! 
bring brought geld gelt or gel clea. 
build built or builded | bend nt come 
buy bought unbend unbent crow 
catch caught bereave bereft dare 
creep crept beſeech beſought aie 
deal dealt leap leapt or lead 
dig dug lend lent draw 
| dream dreamt loſe loſt drive 
drink drank make made 


Prez 
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Prejents Paſt and Part. Prejent; Paſt and Part. 
ean meant bave had 
mect met hear heard 
Day paid keep kept 
end rent lay laid 
y {aid lead led 
rip eel ſought leave left 
rell ſold ſtick ſtuck 
end ſent ſting ſtung 
Noot ſhot ſweep ſwept 
cep ſlept ſweat ſwet 
ling ſlung teach taught 
mell ſmelt tell told 
bend ſpent think thought 
in ſpun weep wept 
ip and " ay wiad wound 
1 gilt or gilded work wroughtor worked 
w ird girt or girded | wring rung 
Wind ground win won 
.ag hung or hanged 
1 
z, Thoſe that have the preſent, paſt and participle alt 
iff.;ent ; as the following: 2 
Prejent Tenſe, 1 Participle. 
Bear bore or bare borne or born 
beg in began begun 
bi bade or bid bic den 
bite bit bitten 
blow blew blowa 
break broke broken 
chide chid chidden- 
chooie choſe choſen 
A cleave clove or clave cloven or cleft 
come came come 
crow crew ercwed 
dare durſt darcd 
n die died dead 
lead did Cone - 
draw drew drawn 
drive drove diiven 
of F 3 Preſents 
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Preſent. * 
eat 
fall 
fly 
forſake 
freeze 
get 
give 
go 
grow 
bew 
hide 
hold 
know 
lade 
iy or lie 
mow 
Tide 
ring 
riſe 
run 
jce 
law 


ſeeth 


Mave 
ſhake 
Mear 


ſtre 


firow * 
few 


ATP 1 x, 


rang or rung 


ran 
ſaw 


ſhrank or ſhrunk 
ſang or ſung 
fans or ſunk 

fat 

flew 


Participle. 
eaten 
fallen 
flown 
forſaken 
frozen 
gotten 
given 
gone 


grown 


hewn 
hidden 


held or holden 


known 
loaded or loader 
lain 

mown 

ridden 

rung 

riſen 

Tun 

ſeen 

ſawn 

ſodden 

ſhaven or ſhaved 
ſhaken 

ſnorn or ſheared 
ſtrewn 


firown 
ſhewn 


ſhown 

ſhrunk 

ſung 

ſunk 

ſitten 
ſlain 

flidden 
{mitten 


ſow 


Preſe: 
ſow 

ſpeal 
ſprin 
ſteal 
ſtink 
ſtrike 
ſpit 

ſtrive 
ſwea 
{well 
ſwin, 
im 
take 
tear 

thriv 


+ thro! 


treac 
wear 
weav 
writ 
Wax 
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Preſent. Paſt. Participle, 4 
ſow ſowed | ſown 
ſpeak ſpoke ſpoken 
ſpring ſprang or ſprang ſprung 
ſteal ſtole ſtolen 
ſtink ſtank or ſtunk ſtunk 
ſtrike ſtruck ſtruck 
ſpit ſpit _ 
ſtrive flrove riven 
ſwear fwore ſworn | 
ſwell ſwelled ſwollen or ſwelled | 
ſwing ſwang or ſwung ſwung 1 
ſwim ſwam or ſwum ſwum ' 
take took - taken i 
tear tore torn | 
thrive throve thriven 
throw threw . thrown 
tread trod trodden 
wear wore worn | 
weave weve woven l. 
write wrote written 1 
Wax waxed waxen | \ 


N - Sb: E 8. 1 
PLURAL NUMBER. 1 
SOME men write genius, idea s, for the plusal. Bag || 
this ſeems not ſo correct as geniz//ts, ideas, 14 
It is diſputed, whether two Landgful, or two bandfuli is the | 
moſt correct expreſſion. It appears to me as plain a caſe as Wh! 
two oem alters, or fewo ſhores maker. The word handful is 4 | 
won, the name of a certain quantity, and the ſign of the "11108 
plural ought to be added to the termination. Tao hand:fut 1 
does not convey the idea; it means two ſeparate Hana 1 
filled ; whereas /wvo handfuls means twice the quantity that | 
the hand will contaie, which is our meanin, when we uſe the | | 
word, 1 
We uſually ſay, the M:/5 Smiths; *© the Miffes Smiths,”" ig 18 
more accurate. 
We ſay, twelve foot, thirty pound-; and this ſeems to be an 
eſtabliſhed idiom of the language. It is remarked by Lhuyd, 
that 


— — 


what it wag beſt. 
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that this alſo is the invariable practice ia the Cotr iſu dialed, 
a branc of the old Britiſh language. So alſo we ſay a but. 
ared Hor, e, theſe are a good apple. The word folk anciently fig. 
nified a number, zhe/e folk, But it is now uſed in the plural, 
folks, Enough was once uſed in the ſingular only; enow in 


the plural is ſtill uſed by ſome writers, particularly the Scotch; 


but exough is now generally uſed in both numbers. 


* 


Poss EssIvE CA8E. 


Many people uſe wives in the plural, when they ſhould uſe 
wife's, in the poſſe ſſive. It is at my wives diſpoſal,” 
2 of to be, wife's dijfg/al. 

t is queſtioned whether, at Mr. BelPs the beokſeller?s, ot 
at Mr. BelPs the bookſeller, or at Mr. Bell the book/ellar”s, is the 
moſt elegant expre ſſioag. The firſt is clearly the moſt corret 
and agreeable; except two words follow ; as, at Mr. Bell! 
the bookjeller's and ſlationer' s: in which caſe, I ſhould vary 


the expreflion, at the fore of Mr. Bell the bookſeller and feation-M 


er. | 
We uſe latter and later in different ſenſes. Latter refers to 
time and place; later to time only. Prieſtley. 

Older and oldeſt are uſed in a ſenſe different from elder and 
elde. Older and olde/ refer to priority of time only; elder 
and e/d:/tare uſed to expreſs precedency of rank or privilege, 

We often uſe the ſuperlative for the comparative, the frong- 
ef F/ the t9wo. This is not ſo correct as ?ronger. 

lenty for plentiful is become fo frequent as perhaps to 
claim a place among Engliſh adjectives. Wheat is plenty, 


PRONOUNS. 


Pronouns are ſometimes uſed without any antecedent ; but 
in ſuch caſes, the antecedent is eaſily ſuggeſted by the mind. 
% Hor far is it to ſuch a plare? ** How far do your call it ?” 
That is, the diſtance. Vo is it? Who is the perſon ? 

Sometimes it ſeems to coaleſce with the verb in ſenſe. 
«© The king carried it with a high hand.“ Parliam. bife. 

We vulgaily ſay, Will you ſmoke it? 

What is vulgarly wſcd tor that, I am not fatished but 


It 
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APPEWIMT Ez 


It is very common to hear theſe phraſes, it is me, it was 
in. Theſe appear not ſtrictly grammatical, but have ſuch a 
prevalence in Engliſh, and in other modern languages deriv- 
ed from the ſame ſource, it inclines me to think, that there 
may be reaſons for them, which are not now underſtood, 
The French ſay, c' moi, 2/2 lui, phraſes preciſely anſwer- 
ing to ours, it 7s me, it is him, In ſome inſtances, theſe 
cannot well be avoided. See Priefizy on Proneuns, 

The relative a, in this, and familar phraſes, a do you 
/veak to? maſt perhaps be admitted as an anomaly, It is 
the invariable practice to uſe «vhs, except among people who 
are fettered by grammatical rules. In ſpite of rules, who' 3s 
he married to; is more agreeable than . is ſhe married 


fn 
ic 


VERB. 


We ſay, what ails him? but ſeldom he ails a fever, or 


other diſeaſe. 

Oaoing and wanting are uſed in a paſſive ſenſe. What & 
wanting ? A debt is ewing to me, are eſtabliſhed phraſes. 

We ſay a man is well read in lau; he was offered jo much for 
a thing, where the ſubject and object ſeem to have changed 
places; for the meaning, is, /awv is well read; ſo much was 
effered, &c. This inverſion may be allowable, where it is 
not attended with obſcurity. | 

On the uſe of auxiliary verbs, Dr. Prieſtley has this criticiſm, 
„Ey ſtudying coneiſeneſs, we are apt to drop the auxiliary, 
to have, though the ſenſe relate to paſt time. I found bim 
better than J expected to find him. In this caſe analogy ſeems to 
require that we ſay, I expected to have found him: that is, 720 
bave found bim there.“ This is a great error, and for the 
reaſon which he immediately aſſigns, that is, *©* the time paſt 
it ſufficiently indicated by the former part of the ſentence.” 
The truth is, the time 1s aſcertained by the firſt verb, 
expected, which carries the mind back to the time; 
then to uſe another verb in time paſt, is to carry the 
mind back to a time preceding the exiſtence of my expect- 
ations, Hegives an example from Hume, which he ſays, 
is certainly faulty. ** 'Thele proſecutions of William e to 
be the moſt iniquitous,” &c, Ir is faulty, not becauſe — 
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writings. 


70 init 9 1 *. 
verbs are not in time paſt, but becauſe neither of them is paſt Eng! 
time; ſeem to have been, or ſeemed to be, would have been cor. — 

rect; but /eemed to have been, would not have been grammaii. 


5 . . te, 
cal. His remarks on this point /e--7 to have been made with — 7 
leſs accuracy of judgment, han we oblerve in moſt of his tic i 


Sometimes verbs after Han have no apparent nominative, 
% He ſpeaks with more ſpirit han is uſual.” This is an el. 
liptical form of expreſſion, and the verb might be omitted ; 
but it is often uſed without creating ambiguity. 

Theſe expreſhons, I had rather, you had better, I had as litf, 
ſeem not grammatical]. Whether had is, in theſe phraſes, a cor. 
ruption of auoz/d, or an old peculiarity, its general uſe, bothM;.»1iq 
in books and ſpeech, undoubtedly entitle it to an eſtabliſh. MW WI 
ment in grammar. Rather is the comparative of the old word 
raihe, prompt, willing, This, as well as better and lies, were 
originally nouns, and might, with propriety, follow have, Bad, 
rather, i. e. had more promptneſs, or readineſs. It is probable, 


finitiv 
ſome 
rariat! 
with : 


that if we go far enough into antiquity, we ſhould find theef Th, 
phraſes might be reſolved on grammatical principles. Beſides, heren. 
awould will not always ſupply the place of had. You would 5 0 


better flay, is not the ſenſe, of you had bewer ſtay. his cc 


There is ſomething ſingular in the uſe of the verbs need andwhich 
dare, in the third perſon, When they ſtand as tranſitive; wi 
verbs, and are followed by ſome noun or pronoun, they haye enſe, « 
the regular perſonal termination; as, he needs a guide; laben, 


dares me to enter the lift, But when they are immediately fol bing i, 
lowed by another verb in the infinitive, the perſonal termin- 

ation is dropped, and theſe verbs are to be conſidered as aur. P 
iliaries: Thus, he heed not go; he dare not lay; where ne 

and dare ſtand exactly upon the footing of may and can. Thu 77; 
difference in the uſe of theſe words has not before been ob-MWoneou 
ſerved, yet is as well eſtabliſhed as any peculiarity in the lau-Wr <vor 
guage, and inſenfibly made in pradtice from the beſt writen fed as 


to the humbleſt cottagers. He dares not go; be needs not gu that 
are as awk ward and unwarrantable as he mays not, or Cans ndnnecet 
0. | djectiv 
The verb needs is often uſed in another manner, equaliſi mne m 
ſingular ; as in this fentence : „In ſuch artificial thingyit per 


there needs no other deſcription, than to name them by the! 
uſual names,” Bacon Abridg. vel. 4. 24. This is got 
Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, but what is the nominative to needs? Perhaps this 

phraſe might grow out of need is; as needs in the phraſe, he 

muſt needs, is evidently a contraction of need 7s. At any 

rate, it is a well eftabliſhed mode of expreflien, here. needs 
| ore, there needs none, &c. and it muſt be admitted as an idiom- 
tic irregularity. : 

Another ſingularity in the uſe of this verb is obſervable. 

when it is uſed as a tranſitive or principal verb, it has a re- 

gular preterit; as, be bad all the evidence he needed. But 
sen it ſtands on the footing of an auxiliary, it has not the 

pſual in flections for the paſt time; as, Perhaps the party 
„bad other evidence, and zced not have put the cauſe on this 
-MWpoint.”” Saike/d"s Reports, 1. 289. Theſe diſtinctions are eſ- 
MM tabliſhed in books as well as ſpeaking. 
- When need is uſed as a principal verb, the ſign of the in- 
1 Wfnitivetis prefixed to a following verb; as, he needed to have 
re Wome ſupport. So that as a principal verb, it is regular in its 
4, Mrariations ; but as an auxiliary, it has no variation, unleſs 
with He in the ſecond perſon. : 
The uſe of i, is equally ſingular. When applied to 
her ens it is ſy nonimous with wrong or erroneous, This is als 
70ſt, or quite univerſally underſtood te be its meaning; and 
his common underſtanding conſtitutes its true ſignification, 
#hich no man has a right to diſpute or attempt to change. 
But when applied to 1hings, it is always uſed in a paſlive 
enſe, equivalent to mi/urder/iood, I am miſtaken, you are mi/- 
aten, mean, I am wrong, you are wrong ; but the nature of a 
ding is miſ/aken, means its nature is miſunderſtood, 


PexrrosITIONS, ADVERBS and CONJUNCTI1ONS. 


IT bile is commonly conſidered as an adverb ; but very er- 
oneouſly. It is a noun ſignifying time. It is worth while, 
dr <vorth his while ; i. e. worth his time. Haw is ſometimes 
led as implying negation ** Let us take care how we fin,” i. 
that we do not fin, But this is not very correct, and a very 
aneceſlary mode of ſpeaking. Above is often uſed as an 
djecti ve / he abeve remarks. Then is ſometimes uſed in the 
ime manner, be then miniſitry. "Theſe phraſes ſeem uncouth, 
ut perhaps were formerly conſidered as correct. 


.— * 
* 
4 
- 
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A is often uſed as equivalent to per in Latin. Four filling, 
a buſbel. Philoſophical principles teach us to ſupply for to 
make the ſentence complete ; but it does not appear that fer 


” 
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was ever uſed in theſe caſes. It is probable from the progreſy 


of language, and from old Engliſh writers, that it is a con. 


traction of one, four ſpillings one buſhel, Some grammariang, 
ignorant of the idioms of their own tongue, and fond of ad. 
jaſting every thing by Roman rules, have ſubſtituted the 
Latin per. Thus we ſee every day, per week, per quarter, 
per yard, per tw/hel, and a multitude of other pers, the off. 
ſpring of ignorance and pedantry, ſoiſted into the language, 
and diſinheriting our own legitimate children. The Engliſh 
is a week, a yard, a day, &c. and a day is as correct in Eng. 
liſh, as per diem is in Latin. 

Lowth condemns this expreſſion, *©* In one hour 1, ſo great 
riches come to nought. But this word was formerly in the 
fingular number. Chancer uſes ricbeſi almoſt invariably in 
the ſingular, and makes the plural r{ch2/e5, 

Many was formerly uſed in the ſingalar number 

«« Againft ſo manye foo''—that is, Fee. 

Hence the propriety of the phraſe, mary a man. 

Lowth alſo reprobates this form of expreflion, if is these, i 
7s they. I believe theſe phraſes may be defended on philoſophi- 
cal principles; the/e and they collectively forming an agent 
or ſubject, repreſented by 7. At any rate, the idiom is ſ 
well eſtabliſhed, and the other conſtruction is ſo awkward, 
that an Engliſh ear cannot conſent to the correction hey ant 
they. No Frenchman diſputes the propriety of ce ſont eux, a 
font elles—phraſes which are as unphiloſophical as ours, iti 

- theſe or tber. And in ſpite of great names, theſe phraſes wil 
{ill be uſed as good Engliſh. 

| Our anceſtors conſidered abe, as ſingular. The ah: 0 
an heifer—/arn@iferh to the purifying of the Aeſh.”” Sandifer 

is not a miſtake—the tranſlators of the Bible did not make 
ſuch blunders. But in modern times, afhes is rather uſed as 4 

lural. | | 
K Averſe and averſion, Lowth ſays, ſeem to require from and 
not admit ro. He mclines much to admit Latin idioms rather 
than Engliſh. The true force and propriety of the Engliſh pat- 
ticles are known only by their uſe. To is generally uſed alt 
er theſe words ĩt is much the molt agreeable, and on exan. 
ining 
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nung the original meaning of io, it is found to be the moſt cor- 
Neg. A Latiniſt may reliſh averſe from, but an Engliſh ear 
Mi; not eafily reconciled to the expreſſion. _ | 
Compare is followed by with or to. With is uſed, when 
two objects are compared which-are together, and exhibited 
Mata ſingle view. To is ſometimes uſed, when objects are 
abſent from each other. Or perhaps this is the difference 
with is uſed when two things are of the ſame kind, and alike 
Jin the capital figure or properties 3 to. when à compariſon is 
*Minkitated 4e novo, or between things that are not aſſociated in 
idea. Of the former this will ſerve as an example; He com- 
F bared one picture wwirh another.“ Of the latter, Homer 
*Mcompares a croud of people /o a ſwarm of bees. | 
The adjectives long, brad, thick, deep, bigb, old, diftant, 
eng, may follow the nouns which they qualify, as, ive feet 
long, 10 feet broad, four feet thick, one yard deep, tæventy feet 
bigh, ſeven years old, three miles diſtant, four thouſand ftrong, 

[ Note. Some writers, affecting correQneſs, write ever , 
inſtead of newer /o, the ancient phraſe ; as let it be eh /olit- 
tle. This is an error. The true phraſe is, never /o little. 
« If a neighbor offended them newer ſo little. The meaning 
and conſtruQion is, if a neighbor offended them / little as he 
ver before offended them.“ This phraſe was vſcd by all 
good writers, till fince the days of Addiſon and Swift; when 
it became offenſive to ſome ſuperficial critics, who rejected, 
"Wvithout underflanding it.] 

[It is diſputed whether colemporary or contemporary is to be 
preferred. The eaſe of pronunciation, which is the guide in 
dis caſe, always requires cotemporary-] 5 
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(1) % AND [ perſecoted this way unto e death.“ A N 
Mi. 4. The apoſtle does not mean any particular fort of 
death, but death ia general; the definite article therefore 
is improperly uſod. It ought to be 4% death, without any 
icle, 3 to the original. See allo 2 Chron. xxxii, 24, 


** When 
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When He, the ſpirit of truth is come, he will guide you 
into all trutb.“ John xvi., 13. That is, according to this 
xranſlation, into all truth whatſoever, into truth of all kinds; 
very different from the meaning of the Evangeliſt, and from 
the = all the truth ; that is, into all evangelica} 
teuth.“ | 

*« Truly th's was be Son of Ged,”” Mat. xxvii. 54. and 
Mark xv. 39. This tranflation ſuppoſes that the Roman Cen- 


Turion had a proper and adequate notion of the character of Jeſus, 


as the Son of God in a peculiar and incommunicable ſenſe: 
whereas, 1t-is probable; both from the circumſtances of hiſtory, 
and from the expreſſion of the original, (a Son of God, or of a 
God, not he Son) that he only meant to acknowledge him tobe 
an extraordinary perſon, and more than a mere man; according 
to bis own not'on of Sons of Gods in the Pagan theology. 


This is alſo moreagreeable to St. Luke's account of the ſame 


confeſſion of the Centurion. ** Certa nly this was a righte- 
ous man;z”” not the Juſt One. The ſame may be obſerved of 
Nebuchadnezzar's words, Dan. iii. 25, and the form of 
the fourth is like e Son of God ;*” it ought to be expreſſed 
by the indefinite article, like a Son of God, as Theodotion 
very properly renders it; that is, like an angel; according 
to Nebuchadnezzar's own account of it in the 28th verſe: 
«© Bleſſed be God, who hath ſent his angel! and delivered his 
ſervants.“ See alſo Luke xix. g. 
«© Who breaks a butterfly upon @ wheel“ Pope. 

It ought to be the wheel ; uſed as an inſtrument for the 

particular purpoſe of torturing criminals ; as Shakeſpear, 
Let them pull all abont mine ears; preſent me 
Death on the wheel, cr at wild horſes heels.“ 

% God Almighty hath given reaſon to man t» be a light 
unto him.“ Hobbes, Elements of Law, Part I. chap. v. 12. 
It ſhould rather be, « to man, in.general.” 

(2) The word many is taken collectively as a ſubſtantive, 

% O.thou fond many! with what loud apelauſe 

Did'fl thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Boli broke, 

Before he was what thou wouldſt have him be?“ 

» Shakeſpear, 2 Hen. IV. 

Zut it will be harò to recancile to any grammatical pro. 
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by 
riety the following phraſe : «© Many one there be, that ſays 
of my ſoul, There is no help for him in his God.“ | 


PF. iii. 2. 
0 How many a meſſage would he ſend ??” X 
Switt, verſes on his own death, 


« He woald ſend many a meſſage,” is right: but the queſtion: 


bow ſeems to deſtroy the unity, or collective nature of the 

idea; and therefore it ought to have been expreſſed, if the 

meaſure would have allowed of it,. without the article, in the 
lural number; ©* bow many meſſages.” 


(3) There were ſlain of them upon à three thouſand: 


men ;** that is, to the number of three thouſand. 1 Mac. iv. 
15. About an eight days ;** that is, a ſpace of eight days. 
Lukeix. 28. Bat the expreifion i is obſolete, or at leaſt vul- 


gar; and we may add likewiſe, improper ; for neither of 


theſe numbers has been reduced by uſe and convenience into 


one collective and compact idea, like a Hundred and a thouſand ;+ 


each of which, like @ dozen, or a ſcore, we are accuſtomed equal» 
ly to confider on certain occaſions as a fm ple unity. 

(4) ** Chrift his ſake,” in our liturgy, is a miſtake either 
of the printers or uf the compilers. 
heart was perfect with the Lord.“ 
ſee whether Mordecai 5/s matters would ſtand.“ 
ui. 4. | 
(5) '** It is very probable that this convocation was called, 


to clear ſome doubt, that King James might have had about 
the lawfulneſs of the Hollanders their throwing off the mon- 
archy of Spain, and heir withdrawing for good and all, their 
allegiance to that crown.“ Wellwood?s Memoirs, p. 31, Gch 
In this ſentence, the pronominal. adjective heir is 
twice improperly added, the poſſeſſive caſe being ſufficient! 


edition. 


expreſſed without it. 


(6) Some writers have uſed ye as the objective caſe plural: 
of the pronoun of the fecond perſon, very improperly, and 


ungrammatically. 
*« The more ſhame for ye: holy men I thought je.” 
Shakeſpear, Hen. VIII. 
„But tyrants * ye, leſt vour juſt decree, 
Transfer the pow'r, and ſet the people free,” Ptior- 


«© His+ 


«« Nevertheleſs Aſa bis 
1 Kings, xv. 14. To 
Eſther, 
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His wrath, which one day will deſtroy ye both.“ 
Milton, P. L. ii. 734. 

Milton uſes the ſame manner of expreſſion in a few othey 
Places of his Paradiſe Loſt, and more frequently in his Po. 
ems. It may perhaps be allowed in the Comic and Burleſque 
Ry le, which often imitates a vulgar and incorrect pronuncia. 
tion: as,“ By the Lord I knew ze, as well as he that made 
5e. Shakeſpear, 1 Henry IV. But in the ſerious and ſol. 
_—_ ſtyle, no authority is ſufficient to juſtify ſo manifeſt a ſol. 
eciſm. 

The ſingular and plural form ſeem to be confounded in the 
followiag ſentence + ** Paſs ye away, /box inhabitants of So- 
phir.” Micah i. 11. 

(7) His elf and their ſelues were formerly in uſe, even in 
the objective caſe after a prepaſition: Every of us, each 
for 7 ef, abored how to recover him.” Sidney. That 
they would willingly, and of their ſelves, endeavor to keep a 
perpetual chaſtity.” Stat. 2 and 3, Ed. VI. ch. 21. 

(8) Double comparatives and ſuperlatives are impro- 


per : 
2 The Duke of Milan, 

And his more braver daugh:er could controtthee.”” 

5 Shakeſpear, Tempeſt. 

After the moft Hraiteſt ſect of our religion, I lived à Pha- 
riſee.” Acts xxvi. 5, So likewiſe adjectives, that have in 
themſelves a ſuperlative ſignificatien, admit not properly 
the ſuperlative form ſuper added: Whoſoever of 
you will be chef, ſhall be ſervant of all.“ Mark x. 44 
One of the firſt and ch:efz inſtances of prudence,” At- 
terbury, Serm. IV. While the extreme/# parts of earth 
were meditating a ſobmiſſion.“ Ibid. I. 4. 

*« But firſt and chieſe with thee bring 

Him, that yon ſoars on golden wing, 

Guiging the fery wheeled-throne, 
Tbe Cherub contemplation.“ Milton IT. Penſeroſo. 

That on the ſea's extreme/? border Rood,” 

Addiſon's Travels. 


fo) Worſer is barbarous. 
Changed to a wpr/zr, ſhape thou canſt not be. 

| Shakeſpear, 1 Hen. hy 
cs 
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A ureadful quiet felt, and worſer far F 
Than arms, a fullen interval of war.“ Dryden. 
(10) Tho in the polite, and even in the familiar ſtyle, is" 
diſuſed, and the plural ye is employed inſtead of it; we ſay, 
you bave, not thou hf. On the contraty the folemn ſtyle ad- 
mits not of yow for a fingle perſon. This hath led Mr. Pope“ 
into a great impropriety in the beginning of his Mefliah- : 
——* O tbea my voice infpire, 

Who 7onch'd Iaiah's hallow'd lips with fire U” 3 

The ſolemnity of the ſtyle would not admit of you for th 
in the pronoun; nor the meaſure of the verſe tcuchedſ or dia 
touch, in the verb, as it indiſpenſably ought to be in the one, 
or the other of theſe two forms ; yow-who - toucked, or tbow' + 
who rouched@, or did/t touch. : 

(11) Hath properly belongs to the ferieus and ſolemn ſtyle; 
has to the familiar. The ſame may be obſerved of dotb and 
does. 

But confounded with thy art, 3 

Inquires her name, that ha her heart.” Waller. 

„The unwearie d ſun from day to day : | 

Does his Creator's power diſplay. “ Addiſon. - ; 

The nature of the ſtyle, as well as the harmony or the verſe, » 
ſeems to require in theſe places bath and doth. 
(12) The auxiliary verb ai is always formed in the ſecond * 
and third perſons ſingular ait and avi; but the verb to aii, 
not being an auxiliary, is formed regularly; Lui thou ¹ - 
eſt, he willeth or wills. - Thou that art the author and be- 
ſewer of life, canſt Coudtleſs reſtore it if thou c, and when + 
thou wvi/”/ ; but whether thou au.], (wilt) pleaſe to reſtore 
5 or not, that thou alone knoweſt“ Atiterbury, Serm. - 
57 

(13) I doubt much of the propriety of the following exam- 
ples: The rules of our holy religion, from which we 
axe infinitely fwerved,” Tilotfon, vol. i. Serm. 2727. The - 
whole obligation of that law and eovenent, which God made 
with the Jews, was al ſo ceaſed. Ibid; vol. ii. Serm. 52-4 Whole 
number was now amoznted to three hundred.“ Swift's conteit 
and diſſentions, chap. iii. This mareſchal vpon fome dil. - 
content, xva; entered into a conſpiracy againſt his matter.. 
Adddiſon, Freeholder, No. 31. Neuter verbs are fometimess 
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22 improperly as zQives : Go fee thee away into tha 
® Jand of Judah.*” Amos vii. 12. think jt by no means a fit and 
decent thing to we charities, and erect the reputation of one 
apon the ruins of another.“ Atterbury, Serm. I. 2. $ 
many learned men, that have ſpent their whole time and paint 
to agree the ſacred with the profane chronology.” Sir Willi. 
am Temple, Works, fol. vol. p. 296. 

% How. would he gods my righteous voii Jactred ??? 

| Pope, Odyſſ. xiv. 447. 
— f Fove th arm ſucceed.” 
Ibid. xxi, 219. 

And active verbs are as improperly. made neuter: à8s [; 
mult premiſe with three circumſtances.” Swift, Q. Anne's, Laſt 
Miniſtry, chap. 2. Thoſe that think to ingratiaus with him 

calumniatiog me.”” Bentley, Diſſert. on Phalaris, p. 159. 

(14) Riſe, win ſhort, hath been improperly uſed as the 
paſt time of this verb. That form of -the firſt or primo- 
genial earth, which vie immediately out of chaos, was not 

the ſame, nor like to that of the preſent earth.” Burnet! 

Theory of the. Earth, B. I. chap. 4. If we hold faſt to that 

ſcripture concluſion, that all mankind ½% from one head.“ 

Idid. B. II. chap. 7. 

{15) Frequent miſtake: are made in the formation - of th 
participle of the verb, The analogy plainly requires /itten; 
which was formerly in uſe; ** The army having /tren there ſo 
long. —“ “ Which was enough to make him ſtir, that would 
not have fen kill,” though Hannibal had been quiet.” Rs. 
leigh. ** That no parliament ſhould be diſſolved, till it hat 
Atten five months.“ Hobbes, Hiſt, of Civil Wars, p. 257, 

But it is now almoſt wholly diſuſcd, the form-of the paſt tim 
fat, having. taken its place. The court was /a?,. before Sit 
Roger came. Addiſon, Spect. No. 122. Dr. Miadlete 
bath, with great propriety, reſtored the true participle: *I 
have /itten on the beads of the apoſtles: to have /rren upei 
each of them. | Works. vol. ii. p. 30. 

(16) The neuter verb lie is frequently conſcunded with! 
verb active za lay, (that is, to at or place; ) which is regulat 
and bas in the paſt time and participle. /azed cr laid. 

«« For bim, breugh hottile camps 1 bent my way, 
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i For kim, thus proſtrate at thy feet I /ay 3. | 
Large gifts proportioned to thy wrath bear. 

2. Pope, Iliad xxiv. 622. 
) 
$ 


Here lay is evidently uſed for the preſent time, inſtead of lie. 
(17) Overflows uſed for overflowed.. | 
« For rhyme in Greece or Rome was never known, 
Till by barbarian deluges o'erflown.” Roſcommon, Eſſay. 
% Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inundations* 
in our days, as they have formerly done ? And are not the: 
countries ſo overflawn Rill-fitoate between the tropicks ? 
Bentley's Sermons. . 
I Thus oft by mariners are ſhown 
| Earl Goodwin's caſtles overflown.,”  —Swift, 
nll Here the participle of the irregular verb zo fy, is conſound- 
„Jed with that of the regular verb 4% flu. It ought to be in 
he all theſe places overflored. . 
o- (18) [proper uſe of the paſt time for the participle. 
„He would have ſpoke.” —— Milton, P. L. x. 517. 
« Words interwove with fighs found out their way.” 
P. L. i. 621. 
« Thoſe kings and potentates who har /rowe.”” 
. Eiconoclaſt, xvii. 
And to his faithful ſervant hath in place 
nl Bore witneſs gloriouſly. — Samſon Ag. ver. 1752. 
© And envious darkneſs, ere they could return, 
uo Had ffole them from me. Comus, ver. 195. | 
Here it is obſervable, that the author's MS. and the firt + 
dition, have it /olen.,” 
«And in triumph bad rode. P. R. iii. 36. 
, have ches g 
This perfect man.“ — P. R. i. 165. 
e100 The fragrant briar zwa wwove between. 
'Y Dryden, Fables. 
10008 Iwill ſcarce think you have evan in a Gondola.“ 
| Shakeſpear, As you like it. 
1 Then finiſh what you have began, 
pla But ſcribble faſter, if you can.“ „ 
Dryden, Poems, Vol. II. p. 172. 
* And now the years a numerous train have ran | 
a The bluoming boy has ripened into man.“ 
Pops Ody fi. xi. 55c, 
Ha 


- 
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1% Have ſprang.— Atterbury, Serm. I. 4. 1 
”Y _ Spake—Had began. — Clarendon, Contin, Hiſt. pe 
40, and 120. | 

The men begux to embelliſh themſelves.”” ( 


Addiſon, 8 No. | 
% Rapt into future times the bard begus.” 8 b 3 ; 
Pope, Meſſab- I ©. 
And without the neceſſity of rhyme : - 
A ſecond deluge learning thus o'er runs. 
And the Monks fiaiſh'd what the Goths Gegun. 80h 
Efay on Criticiſm. 8 
(19) The formation of adverbs in general with the compar: 64 
ative and ſuperlative terminations. ſeem to be:improper ; at: 4 
leaſt it is now become almoſt obſolete: as, Touching things: 
which generally are received—we are hardlieft able to bring 
ſach proof of their certainty, as may ſatisfy gainſayers.”” Hook. 
er, B. V. 2. Was the eaſer perſuaded.” Raleigh. That . 
he may the Hronglier provide.” Hobbes, Life of Thueyd. ed 
The things 4ig-lieft important to the growing age, Sbhafuſ. 
bury, L&ter to Moleſworth. The queſtion would not be, 
who loved himſelf, and who not; but who loved and ſerved 
himſelf the righreft, and after the trueſt manner, Id, Wit 
and Humour. It .ought rather to be me/ hardly, more ea, 
mare ftrongly , moſt highly, moſt right or mo/* rightly. But thele 
comparative adverbs, however improper in proſe, are -ſome- 
times allowable in poetry. | 
«« Scepter and pow'r thy giving, I aſſume ; 
And gladlier ſhall reſign.” —— Milton, P. L. vi. 731. 
(20) The conjunQtion-becau/e, uſed to expreſs: the motive o eadfa 
end, is obſolete ; as, The multitude rebuked them, becay/ a 
they ſhould hold their peace. Matt. xx. 31. It is the 
caſe of ſome, to contrive falſe periods of buſineſs becau/e . the) 
may ſeem men of diſpatch.** Bacon, Eſlay xxv.. We ſhoak 
now make uſe of :bat, 35 
(21) Scetland and ther did each in over live.“ 
Dryden, Poems, vol. II. p. 220. 
% We are alone; here's none but hee and J.“ 


atth. 


Shakelpear, 2 Hen. * 4 
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It ought, in both places, to be h; the nominative caſe to 
the verb expreſſed or underſtood. 
(22) *© But thou falle Arcite, never all obtain 
Thy bad pretence.— Dryden, Fables. 
It ovght to be t The miſtake ſeems to ariſe from the 
confounding of thou and you. ; "As 
% Nor then that flings me floundering from thy back.“ 
Parnel, Battle of Frogs and Mice, I. 123. 
«« There's (there are) two or three of us have ſeen ſtrange 
$2hts."" Shakeſpear, Jul. Cxf. - 
„% I have conſidered, «what have (hath) been faid on both 
© fdes in this controverſy.” Tillotſon, Vol. I. Sertn. 27. 
uy One would think, there was more Sophi/ts than one had a 


fager in this volome of letters.” —— Bentley, Diſſert. on So= 


'S Wi crates, Epiſtles, ſect. IX. 
«© The aunber of the names together were about an hun- 
a WY dred and twenty.” Adds 1. 25. See alſo Job xiv. 5. 

«« And Rebekah took goodly vraiment of her eldeit ſon Eſau, 
which were with her in the houſe, and put them upon Jacob her 
youngeſt fon.” Gen. xxvil. 15. 

(23) ** To fee ſo many to make ſo little conſcience of ſo 
great a fin.” Tillotſon. Serm. I. 22. It cannot but be 
a delightful ſpectacle to God and angels, to /e a young perſon 
deſieged by powerful temptations on either fide, to acquit him- 


ourted by pleaſures and honours, by the devil, and all the be- 


jeadtaſtly unto God.“ Ib. Serm. 54. The impropriety of the 
phraſes diſtinguiſhed by Italic characters is evident. See 
atth. xv. 31. | 

(24) Matth. xxiii. 5. The following ſentences ſeem de- 
ttive either in the conſtruction or the order of the words; 
Why do ye that, wwhich is not lawful te do on the ſabbath 
ays?— The ſhew-bread, which is not lawful to eat, but for the 
neſts alone.” Luke vi. 2—4. The conſtruction may be 


aified, by ſupplying it; „which z7 is not lawful todo: which. 


is not lawful to eat: or the order of the words in this manner; 
e de which, te eat which, 1s not lawful ;* where the infinitive, 
| 40 


If glorionily, and reſolute ly to hold out againſt the moſt violent 
ſaults : to Gebold one in the prime and flower of his age, that is 


itching vanities of the world, te reed all theſe, and to cleave- 
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to de, to eat, does the office of the nominative caſe, and the u 


htive which is in the objecti ve caſe, 
(25) “ Here you may ſee, that viſions are to dread.” 
| Dryden, Fable 


% Jam not like other men, to exvy the talents I cang 
reach.” Tale of a Tub, Preface. ** Grammarians have denied" 
or at leaſt doubted them to be genuine. Congreve's Preface t 
Homer's Hymn to Venus. That all our doings may be 0 
dered by thy governance, to d always that is righteous in th 


fight.” Liturgy. The infinitive in theſe places ſeems to 1 
improperly uſed. 
. (26) & The burning lever not deludes his pains.” 
Dryden, Ovid. Metam. B. 
4 1 hope, my Lord, ſaid he, 1] not fend. . 
5 KY | Dryden Fa 

Theſe examples make the impropriety of placing the 2 
verb xo/ before the verb very evident. Shakeſpear frequen 
places'the negative before the verb; 

«© She not denies it.**— Much ado. 
—“ For men 
Can counſel, and give comfort to that 2 
Which they themſelves not feel. — Ibid. 

It ſeems therefore as if this order of words bad ancient]y bet 
much in uſe, though now grown altogether obſolete. 

(27) Did he not fear the Lord, and be/ought the Lord, andi 
Lord repented him of the evil which he had pronounced again 
them? Jer.. xxvi. 19. Here the interrogative end explicati 
forms are confounded. It ought to be, did he not fear 
Lord, and be/eech the Lord? and did not the Lord repent him 
the evil?” If a man have an hundred ſheep, and one 
them be gone aftray, do/b he not leave the ninety and nit 
and goerh into the mountains, and /eeketb that which is gol 
aftray ? Mat. xviii. 12. It ought to be go and /eet; that! 
doth he not go and /eek that which is gone aſtray ? | 

(28) Let each eſteem other better than zhem/elves,”* Pl 
ii. 3. It ought to be Bimſelf. It is requiſite that the la 
guage of an heroic poem ſhould be both perſpicuous and (vl 
lime. In proportion as either of theſe two qualities ere [ 
wanting, the language is imperfect.“ Addiſon, Spe. N 


285, Tis obſervable, that every one of the letters _ da 
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fer his baniſhment ; and contain a complete narrative of all 
is tory afterwards.” Bentley, Diſſert. on Themiſtocles' epi- 
es, Sect. ii. Ic ought to be bears, and they contain. 

Either is often ated improperly inſtead of each: as, The 
ing of Iſrael, and Jehoſavhat king of Judah ſat either [each] of 
hem on his throne,” 2 Chron. xvii. 9. Nadab and Abihu, 
ke ſons ot Aaron, took eier [rach] of them his cenſer. Lev. 
1. See alſo 1 Kings, vii. 15. Each ſignifies both of them 
aken diſtinctly, or ſeparately : ether properly ſignifies only the 
x2, or the other, of them, taken disjunctively. For which reaſon 
he like expreſſion in the following paſſeges ſeems alſo impro- * 
ber: They cracified two other with him, on either fide one, 
nd Jeſus in the midſt.” John xix, 18. ** Of either fide of the 
wer was there the tree of life.“ Rev. xxii. 2. See alſo 1 
lings, x. 19. ** Propoſals for a truce betu gen the ladies of 
ther party. Addiſon, Freeholder. Contents of No. 38. 

(29) ©* Foraſmuch as it hath pleaſed Almighty God of his 
oodneſs to give you ſafe deliverance, and hath preſerved you in 
e great danger of childbirth :** Licurgy. The verb hath 
rz/erved, hath here no nominative caſe ; for it cannot be pro- 
erly (upplied by the preceding word, God, which is in the ob- 
ive caſe. It ought to be, and be hath preſerved you ;*? 
Wh rather, „and to preſerve you. Some of our beſt writers 
ave frequently fallen into this, which appears to me to be no 
mall inaccuracy. 

(30) ©* Which rule, if it had been obſerved, a neighbourin 
rince would have wanted a great deal of that incenſe which 
a been offered up to him by the adorers.”” Atterbury, Serm. 
1. The pronoun it is here the nominative caſe to the verb 
W/ervid ; and which rule is left by itſelf, a nominative caſe 
: JF ithout any verb following it. This manner of expreſſion, 
wever improper, is very common. It ought to be, “ If hie 
ile had been obſerved, &c.*” “ We have no better materials 
compound the prieſthood of, than the maſs of mankind ; 
vich, corrupted as it is, thoſe who receive orders muſt have 
ne vices to leave behind them, when they enter into the 
urch“ Swift, Sentiments of a church of Englandman. 

(31) This is commonly ſaid. I only ſpake three words: 
hen the intention of the ſpeaker manifeſtly requires, I 
ke only three words. 


« Her - 
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« Her body fhaded with a ſlight cymarr, 

Ner boſom to the view was only bare.” | 

8 | | Dryden, Cymon and Ipigh. 
The ſenſe neceſſarily requires this order : Ts 

Her boſom only to the view was bare.“ a 

(32) Examples of impropriety in the uſe of the prepoſition, 

«« Your character, which I, or any other writer, may now 
value ourſelves by (upon) drawing.” Swift, Letter on the 
Engliſh tongue. You have beſtowed your favours 70 (upon 
the moſt deſerving perſons.” Ibid. Upon ſuch occaſion a 
fell inte (under) their cognizance.”” Swift, Conteſts and Dil. 
ſentions, &c. chap. ii. That variety of factions inte (in) 
which we are flill engaged Thid. chap. v. To reftore 
myſelf into (to) the good graces of my fair critics.“ Dryden“ 
Preface to Aureng. Accuſed the miniſters for (of) betray. 
ing the Datch.“ Swift, Four laſt years of the Queen, 
Book ii, “ Ovid, whom you accuſe for (of) luxuriancy of 
verſe.” Dryden, on Dram. Poeſy. The people of Eng- 
land may covgratulate ro themſelves, that“ — Dryden, 
«© Something like this, has been reproached zo Tacitus Bo. 
lingbroke on Hiſtory, Vol. T. p. 136. He was made much 
on (of) at Argos. le is ſo reſolved of (on) going to the 
Perſian court.“ Bentlev, Diſſertations on Themiſliccles' Epi- 
Ales, Section iii. Neither the one nor the other ſhall make 
me ſwerve out of (from) the path, which I have traced to my- 
felf.”” Bolingbroke, Letter to Wyndham, p. 252. 

«© And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before; What 
they bluſh'd (at.) | Pope, Eſſay on Crit. 

They are now reconciled by a zeal for their cauſe, to what 
they could not be prompted (to) by a coneern for their beau- 

ty.” Addiſon, Spett. No. 81 : If policy can prevail pa 
| (over) force.” Addiſon, Travels, p. 62.1 do likewilt 
diſſent 4vi/h (from) the Examiner.” Addiſon Whig Exam, 
No. 1. Ye blind guides, which ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwal- 
low a camel.“ Matt. xxiii. 24. Which ſtrain ont, or take 
a gnat cut of the liquor by ſtraiaing it:“ The impropriety d 
the pre poſition has wholly deſtroyed the meaning of the phraſe, 
Obſerve alſo, that the noun generally requires after it, the 
ſame prepoſition, as the verb from which it is formed: |t 
was perfealy in compliance 7 (with) ſome perſons, for whoſe 
opinion I have great deference.” Swift, Pref. to Temple“ 
Memoirs, 
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Memoirs. Not from ary perſonal hatred to them, bat in 
juſtification 4 (of) the beſt of Queens.” Swift, Examiner, Wh 
„No. 23, In the laſt example, the verb being tranſitive, and 
requiring the objective caſe, the noun formed from it, ſeems to 
require the poſſeſſive caſe, or its prepoſition after it, Or per- 
i. J haps he meanit to ſay, in j»/fice to the beſt of Queens.” - 
w (33) May not me, the, bim, ber, us, which in Saxon are the 
cM gative caſes of their reſpeQive pronouns, be confidered as flili 
continuing ſuch in the Engliſh, and incluging, in their very 
form, the force of the prepoſitions 7e and for ® There are cer- 
(-W tainly ſome other phraſes, which are to be reſolved in this man- 
n) WM ner: © Wo is me /” The phraie is pure Saxon: Wa is 
eme: me is the dative caſe : In Engliſh, with the prepoſition, 
„te me. SO, ©* methinks ;”” Saxon, ** me thinketh.”” © Ag 
r thoughts :** Sir John Maundevylle. Wo worth the day!“ 
Ezek. xxx 23 that is, Wo be 70 the day. The word wwerth 
is not the adjective. but the Saxon verb weortbar, or wortban, 
feeri, to be, to become; which is often uſed by Chaucer, and is 
ſtill retained as an auxiliary verb in the German language. 
(34) That hath been uſed in the ſame manner as includin 
the relative whrch ; but it is obſolete : as, To confidey 
adviſedly of that is moved.” Bacon, Eſſay xxii. We 
ſpeak that we do know, and teſtify that we have feen.”, John 
Ill, 11. 
(35) Vs inftead of going about doing good, ry are per- 
petually intent opon doing miſchief.” Tillotſon, Serm. I. 8. 
bat WW The nominative caſe (hey, in this ſentence, is ſuperfluous : Ig 
+ WW was expreſſed before in the relative o. ' | 4 
ba (36) „Lam be Lord that maketh all things; that fretcb- 
. ab forth the heavens alone :''— Iſaiah zliv, 24. Thus faris Z. 
po Wl right : 7b Lord in the third perſon is the antecedent, and the [ 
vie verb agrees with the relative in the third perſon : I am the | 
am. Lord, «vbich Lord, or He that maketh all things.“ It would i 
val. have been equally right, if I had been made the antecedent, Ji 
abe and the relative and the verb had ageed with it in the firſt per- | 
y of fon: © am the Lord, hat make all things.” But when e 
aſe. I follows, ©* that ſpreadeth abroad the earth by myſelf.”* there | 
the WF ariſes a confuſion of perſons, and manifeſt ſoleciſm. | 
«til ** Thou great firſt eauſe, leaſt underſtood ! 
hoſe Moo all my _ confin'd, 
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No know but this, that Thou art good, 

And that myſelf am blind :*? . 
Vet gave me in this dark eſtate, &c,—Pope, Uni. Prayer. 
It ought to be-corfinedf?, or didft confine : gaveft, or didſ give, 
Kc. in the ſecond perſon, | 

(37) ** Abule on all he lov'd, or lov'd him, ſpread.” 

- Pope, Epiſt. to Arbuthnot, 

That is, all aun, he lov'd, or who lov'd him.“ Or te 
make it mere eaſy by ſupplying a relative, that has no varia. 
tion of caſes, ** all Ft he lov'd, or that lov'd him.“ «© In 
the temper of mind he was then.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 549. 
fo theſe ard the like phrafe:, which are very common, there 
is an elipſis both of the relative and the prepoſition ; which 
would have been much better ſupplied : In the temper of 
mind in which he was then.“ | . 

(38) The consective parts of ſentences are the moſt impor- 
tant of ail, and require the greateſt care and attention; for it is 
by theſe chiefly. that the train vi thought, the courſe of reaſon. 
ing, and the whole progreſs of the mind, in continued diſ. 
courſe of all kinds, is laid open; and on the right uſe of thele, 
the perſpicuity, that is, the firſt and greateſt beauty of ſtyle, 
principally depends. Relatives and conjunctions, are the inſtru- 
ments of conveQicn in difcourſe: It may be of uſe to point 
ot fome of the moſt common inaccuracies, that writers are 
apt to fall into with reſpect to them, and a few examples of 
faults, rnay, perbaps be more inſtructive, than any rules of pro- 
priety that can be given. Here therefore ſhall be added ſome 
farther examples of inaccuracies in the uſe of relatives. 

The relative placed before the antecedent : Example: 
« The bodies, which we daily handle, make us perceive, that 
whilſt they remain between hem, they do, by an unſurmounta- 
ble force, hinder the approzch of cur hands that preſs them.” 
Locke, Efſav, B. ii, C. 4. Sect 1. Here the ſenle is ſu 

nded, and the ſentenee is unintelligible. till you get to the end 
of it: There is no antecedent to which the relative them cap be 
referred, but bodies ; but, ©* whilſt the bodies remain between 
be bodies, makes no ſenſe at all, When you get to Baud, 


difficulty is cleared up, the ſenſe helping out the coptruc- 
Yet there ſtill remains an ambiguity in the relative 
which in number and perſon, are equally applicable 

n; this, though it may not here be che * 
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of much obſcurity, which is commonly the effect of it, yet it 
is always diſagreeable and ineJegant ; as in the tcliowing ex- 


amples : 

„Men look with an evil eye, vnon the r004 that is in oth- 
ers; and think, that their reputation « bicures them; and that 
their commendable qualities do Band in their light, and there- 
fore they do what res can to caſt a cicud over hem, hat the 
bright ſhinings of 7heir virtues, may net obſcure A. 

Tillofen, term. l 42. 

„ The Earl of Fal nouth and Mr. Covertry, were rivals 
who ſhould have moſt influence with the D-ke, awwho loved the 
Earl beſt, but thought the other the wier man, who ſypport- 
ed Pen, who difobliged ail the couriers, even aganiſt tte 
Earl, who contemned Pen, as a {ellow of no ente.“ Claren 
don. Contr. p. 264. 

(30) The diuribotire cgejseddion iber, is ſometimes im- 
properly vied alone, inft-ad of the im le disjerctive or; 
Can the fi tree den⸗ olive berries ? her a vin”, i: James 
iii. 12 Why outvigct thou tus mote chat ie in thy brotb- 
er's eye? Euler how cont thin lay io thy brother, reibe: 
let me pull out the mate hat is ig thrne eye; when thou thy- 
ſe! beholdeſt rot the beam, that is in thine own eye?“ Luke 
vi. 41. 42. See a:lo chap. xv 8. ard Phil. vi. 12 

Neither is ſometimes fup, ofeg to be ih luded in its correſ-on- 
dent nor. 

„ Simuls, nr Xa ches Gall be wanting there.“ Dryden. 

Or is ſometimes uſed infitad of nor, after 9 277. Rd 
is another uſe, that in my opinion, contributes rather to make a 
man learned than wif?, and is neither capable of pleafing the 
unterſtandiag, or tmogtnati.a.”” Addifon, Dial. I. on Me- 
dals, 

Nuthar for mor > ©* Neicher in this world, nei. Der in the 
world to cowe. Matt. xi. 32. 

To =, tha! improperly uſed as correſpondent cor junctions: 
„ Whoſe characters are too prefligate, /at the managing of 
them ſhoudd be of any conſequence.“ Swift, Examiner, No. 
24. And, teo—, ane You that are a ſlep higher than a 
philoſopher, a divine; yet have e much prace and wit than 
to de a biſhop.“ Pope to Swift, Letter 809, So Fut. © If the: 


2ppolating aud apportioniag of penalties to crimes be not s 


propesly 
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3 


| 4 Joperly a confideration of juſtice, but rather (as) of prudence 
is the lawgiver.” Tillotſon, Serm. I. 35. 


— 2 — ⏑ ——— 
CRITICAL NOTES, „ Dr. ParesTLEvY. 


(1) IN ſeveral adjedises the termination mef is uſed to ex- 
prels the ſuperlative degrees; as, hindermof, or hin umoſ; hi. 
7 hermoft (almoſt obſolete ;) uppermoſt, undermoſft, neither moſt, in- 
ermoſ, outermoft or utmoſt, | 

(2)Szveral adverbs are uſed in an elegant manner, to an- 
fwer the purpoſe of degrees of compariſon. There is great 
beauty in the uſe of the word rather, to expreſs a ſmall deyree, 
or exceſs of a quality. She is rasber profuſe in her expenſes,” 
Critical Review, No. go. p. 43%. 

(3) The word full is likewiſe uſed to expreſs a ſmall exceſs of 
any quality. Thus we ſay, The tea is/u/l weak, or fall firong ; 
but this is oply à collcquial phraſe. 


* (4) The prepgchition ait is alſo ſometimes uſed in conver. | 


a ion, to expreſs a degree of quzlity ſomething leis than ihe 
reateſt ; as, they are with the wideſt. 

(5) In ſome caſes we find fubſtantives, without any altera- 
tion, uſed for adjedtives. In the flux condition of human al- 
fairs.” Bolingbroke on hiſtory, vol. I. p. 199. A muſlin 
flounce, made very full, would give a very agreeable fliriation 
air. Pope.-Chance companions. Of this kind are, an ala- 
baſter column, a ſilver tankard, a grammar ſchool, and molt 
other compound nouns, 

(6) In {peaking to children, we ſometimes uſe the third rer- 
ſon ſingular, infiead of the ſecond ; 2s, will be or he do it. The 
Germans uſe the third perſon plural when they ſpeak the moti 
reſpectfully. 6 | 

(7) The pronouns gen and your are ſometimes uſed with li:tlo 
regard :0 their proper meaning ; for the ſpeaker has juit as 
much intereſt in the caſe as thoſe he addreſſes. This ſtile 1s 
oltentatiovs, and doth not ſuit grave writing. Not only your 
men of more refined and (olid parts and learning, but even your 
alchymiſt, and your fortuneteller, will diſcover the ſecrets cf 
their art in Homer and Virgil.” Addiſon on Medals, p. 32, 


(8) For want of a ſufficient variety of perſonal * of 
| the 


—— 
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the third-perſon, and their poſſeſſives, our language labors 
under an ambiguity, which is unknown in moſt others.“ The 
eagle killed the hen, and eat her in ker baun neſt — He ſent him 
to Kill bis on father.“ Nothing but the ſenſe of the preceding 
ſentences can determine what neft, the hen's or the eagle's, is 
meant in the former of theſe examples; or whoſe father, his thas 
gave the order, or his that was te execute in in the latter. 

(9) When the words are ſeparated by other prepoſitiops, 
there is, ſometimes, the ſame ambiguity, ** He was taking 
a view from a window of St. Chad's cathedral, in Litchfield, 
where i. e. in which] a party of the royaliſts had fortified” 
themſelves.” Hume's Hiſtory. vol. VI. p. 449. Quere, was 
it in the cathedral, or in the town, that the party of zoyalifls 
were fortified'?: 8 

(10) The demonſtrative, hat, is ſometimes uſed very em- 
phatically for /o aανẽů. ** But the circulation of things, occa- 
honed by commerce, is not of -t moment as the traniplanta- 
tion which buman nature itſelf has undergone,” Spirit of nati- 
ons, p. 22. 

(11) Sometimes this fame pronoun is elegamly uſed for / 
great or ſuch a. Some of them have gone to that height of ex- 
travagance, as to aſſert that performarge had been immediately 
Jitated by the Holy Ghoſt.” Home's hiſtory, vol. V. p. 288. 
In theſe eaſes, however, it ſhould ſeem, that the common con- 
ſtruction is generally preferable. 

(12) What is ſometimes” put for all She, or words nearly 
equivalent, ©* hat appearances of worth afterwards ſucceede1, 
were drawn from thence.” Internal Policy of Great Britain, 
p. 196, i. e. all ihe appearances. 

(13) The pronoun one has a plural number, when it is · uſed 
25 a ſubſtantive. *© There are man) whole waking thoughts are 
wholly employed in their ſleeping one.. Addiſon. 

(14) 1 ſhall here mention à remarkable anbiguity in the 
vſe of the werd one when it is no pronoun. And it is ſuch as, 1 
think, cannot be avoided, except by a periphrafis, in any lan- 
guage. I cannot find one of my beets, By theſe words I- may 
either mean, that all the books are milling, or only one of 
them ; dot the tone of voice with which they are ſpoken, will 
eaſily diſtinguiſh in this caſe. | 

(i5) The word none has generally, the force of a pronoun; 
33, ** Where are the books? I have none of them.” In this 

| H 2 caſe 
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caſe it ſeems, to be the ſame word with the adjective 26 for 
where no is uſed with the ſubſtantive, none is uſed without it; 
for we fay, I have no books; or. I bawe none, This word ig 
uſed in a very peculiar ſenſe. ©* Iſrael wou]d none of me.” 1 
hke ys of it.“ i. e. Would not have me at all; co not like 
it at all. 

(16) There is ar narable ambiguity in the negative adjectixe 
no; and I do not ſee how it can be remedied in any Iguage. 
If I fay, ** no laws are better than the Engliſh,” it 1s only 
my known ſentiments that can inform a perſon whether J mean 
to praiſe or diſpraiſe them. | 

(17) The word / has ſometimes the ſame meaning with 4%, 
likewiſe, the /ame ; or rather it is equivalent to the oniverſal 
pronoun le in French. They are happy, we are not ſo, i. e. 
nt happy. | 

(18) We want a conjunction adapted to a familar ſtyle equi. 
valent to notwithſtanding. For all that ſeems to be too low and 
vulgar. ** A word it was in the mouth of every one, but fer al} 


that, as to its preciſe and definite idea, this may ſtill be a ſe. | 


cret.“ Harris“ three Treatiſes, p. 5. 
(19) 1n regard that, is ſolemn and antiquated ; 6ecau/e would 


do much better in the following ſentence. ** The French mu- 
fic is dilliked by all other nations. It cannot be otherwiſe, in 


regard that the French proſody differs from every other country 


in Europe. Smollet's Voltaire, vol. IX. p. 306 


(20) Except is far preferable to or than. It admitted of 
no effectual cure, her than, ©* amputation,” 

(21) In viing proper names, we generally have reeourſe to 
the adjective ene, to particularize them. IfI tell my friend, 7 
have jeen one Ir. Roberts, I ſuppoſe the Mr. Roberts that 
mean to be a ſtrenger to him; whereas, if I fay, I have /een Mr. 
Roberts, I ſuppoſe him to be a perſon well known. Nothing 
foppoſes greate- notorie y than to call a perſon fimply Mr. hk 
35 therefore, creat preſumpion, or affectatĩon ina writer, to pre- 
fix his name in this manner to any performanee, 29 if all the 
world were well acquainted with his name and merit. 

(22) A nice ditinion of the ſenſe is ſometimes made by 
the uſe or emiſſion of the article a, If 1 ſay, & behaved with a 
Ettle reverence, my Mmezning is poſitive. If 1 ſay, He behaved 
ewit2 little reverence, my meaning is negative; and theſe two 
are by no means the ſame, or io be vſed in the fame caſes. bk 

[ 
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cle a before nouns of number, 
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the former I rather praiſe a perſon, by the latter I diſpraiſe 


im. 

(23) For the ſake of this diſtinction, which is a very uſeful 
one, we may better bear the ſeeming impropriety of this arti- 
When I ſay, there were few 
men 4vi/b him, I ſpeak diminutively, and mean to repreſent 
them as inconſiderable. 
men with him, I evidently intend to make the moſt of them. 

(24) Sometimes a nice diſtin tion may be made in che ſenſe 
by a regard to the poſttion of the article only. When we ſay 


half a crown, we mean a piece of morey of ene half of the val- 


ve of a crown ; but when we ſay, a half crown, we mean X 
half crown piece, or a piece of metal, of a certain fize, figure, 
&c, Two ſhillings and fixpente is half a rrown, but not a 
balf crown. 

(25) The article be is often elegantly put, after the man- 
ner of the French, for the pronoun poſſ-flive ; as, he looks 
trim fell in he face. i. e. in his face. That awfol majeſty, 
in whoſe preſence they were to tirike the forehead on the 
ground,” i. e. their forcheads. Ferguſon on Civil Society, p. 

0. | 
(26) When a word is im ſuch a ftate, as that it may, with 
very little impropriety, be confidered, either as a proper, or a 
common name, the article he may be prefixes to it or not, at 
pleaſure, *©* The Lord Darnly was the perſon in whom moſt 
men's wiſhes centered.“ Hume's Hiflory, vol. V. p. 87, 
Lord Darnly would have read juft as well; and this form is 
more common, the word Lord being generally confidered as 
part of the proper name. | | | 

(27) Different relations, and different ſenſes, muſt he ex. 
preſſed by different prepoſitions; though in conjunRtion with 
the ſame verb or adjective. Thus we fay, to coaver/e with @ 
perſon, upon a /ubje in a houſe. &c. We alſo lay, we are diſap- 
pointed of a thing, ken we cannotget it; and di/appointed in 1, 
when we have it, and find it does not anſwer our expectations. 
But two different prepoſitions mult be impioper in the ſame 
conftrution, and in the ſame fentence. ** The combat berwern 
thirty Britons, againſt twenty Engliſh.” Smollet's Voltaire, 
vol . II. p. 292. 

(28) In ſome caſes it is not poſſible to fay to which of two 
prepokitions the preference is to be given, as both are vufed pro- 


miſcuouſly, - 


Whereas, when [I ſay, there were a few 
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miſcuouſly. and cuſtoni has not decided in favor of either of pe 


them, We ſay. expert at, and expert in a thing. Expert at for 
finding a remedy for his miſtakes.” Hume's Hiſtory, vol. IV. 17 
p- 417 We ſay, diſapproved of, and diſapproved by a perſor, MW for 
«« Diſa»proved by our court.“ Swift, It is not improbable, but | 
that, in time, theſe different conſtructions may be appropriated be 
All languages furniſh examples of this kind, I cro 
and the Engliſh as many as any ether. : 

(29) The force of a prepoſition is implied in ſome word, 
particularly in the word home. When we fay, he awent home, 
we mean to his own houſe ; yet in other coc ſtructions, this ſame 
word requires a pre poſi jon; for we ſay, be cent from home, 
We ſay, be is at home, not he is home, 

(30) Many writers affect to ſubjoin to any word the prepo. 
fition with which it is compounded, or the idea of which it 
implies ; m order to point out the relation of the words in a 
more diſtin and definite manner, and to avoid the more inde. 
terminate prepoſitions of and to; but general practice, and the 
idiom of the Engliſh tongue, ſeem to oppoſe the innovation, 
Thos many writers fay aver/e from a thing. ©* Averlſe from 
Venus.” Pepe. The abhorrence againf all other ſects.“ 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 34 But other writers uſe aver/e 
to it, which ſeems more truly Engliſh, dver/e to any advice, 


(31) Several of our mcdern writers have leaned to the 
French idiom in the uſe of the prepolicion of, by applying it 
where the French ufe de, theugh the Engliſh idiom would te- 
quire another prepoſition, or no prepoſiti n at all in the caſe; 
but no writer has departed more fiom the genius of the Eng 
liſh tongue in this reſoect than Mr. Hume. Richliea pro- 
fited of every circumſtance, which the conjunAure afforded. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 241. Wedlay, profited by. He 
remembered him of dhe fable Ib. vol. 5. p. 185. The 
great difficulty they find of fixing juſt ſentiments, Ib. The 
kiog of England provided of every ſonphy.““ Ih. vol, 1. p. 
206. In anoths place he writes, Provide them in food 
and raiment.”* Ib. va. 2. p. 65. The true Englith idiom 
ſeems to be to provide with a thing. , 

(32) It is agreeable to the ſame idiom, that of ſeems to be 
uſed inflead of for iv the following ſentences, *% The rain hath 
deen falling of a long ume,” Mavpertuis' Voyage. It might 

perhaps 
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perhaps have given me a greater taſte of its antiquities.” Addi. 


ſon, Of, in this place, occaſions a real ambiguity in the ſenſe.- 


A tafte of a thing, implies actual enjoyment of it; but 4 zafte 
for it only implies a capacity fer enjoyment. | 

(33) In the following ſentences, on or upon might very well 
de ſubſtituted for /. Was totally dependent of the Papal 
crown.“ Hume's Hiftory. ** Laid hold 7. Ib. We alſo uſe 
of inflead of en or upon, in the following familiar phraſes, which 
occur chiefly in converſation ; 70 call of a perſon, and to wait of 
bim. On or upon is moſt correct. 

(34) In ſome caſes a regard to the French idiom hath taught us 
to ſubſlitute of for i. The great difficulty they found of fixing 
juſt ſentiments.” Hume's Hiſtory. Curious of antiquities.” 

(35) In a variety of caſes, the prepoſition of ſeems to be 

ſuperfluous in our language; and, in maſt of them, it has been 
derived to us from tke French. Netwithſtanding of the au- 
merous panegyrics on the ancient Engliſh liberty.“ 
. (35) Of is often ambiguous, and would oftener be perceived 
to de ſo, did not the ſenſe of the reſt of the paſſage in which it 
occurs prevent that inconvenience, The attac of the Engliſh, 
naturaily means a» attack mane by the Ergiiſh, upen others: but, 
in the following ſentence, it means an attack made upon the 
Engliſh. ** The two princes concerted the means of render- 
ing ineffeQual their common attack / the Engliſh.““ | 

(37) Of is uſed in a particular ſenſe in the phraſe, he is of 
age; the meaning of which is, +e is arrived at what is deemed 
the age of manhood. 

(33) Agreeable to the Latin and French idioms, the prepo- 
ſition t is ſometimes uſed in conjunction with ſuch words as, in 
thoſe languages, govern the datire caſe ; but this conſtruction 
docs not ſ-em to ſuit the Engliſh language. His ſervants ye 
are, to whom ye obey.” Romans. And to their general's 
voice they ſoon obey'd.”? 

(39) To ſeems to be uſed inſtead of for in the following ſen- 
ences. ©** Deciding law-fuits to the northern counties. 
Hume's Hiſtory. © A great change 1 the better.” Hume's 
Eſſays. At leaſt, fer is more uſual in this conſtruQion. 

40) To ſeems to be uſed improperly in the following Ten 
terces. His abhorrence 79 that ſuperſtitious figure.“ 
tlume's Hiſtory, i. e. of. Thy prejudice to my cauſe.” Dry- 
den, i, e. ain. Conſequent e. Locke, i. e. upon. 


(41) Tha 
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(41) The place of the prepoſition fer, might have been bet. 
ter ſupplied by other prepoſitions in the following ſentences, 
** The worſhip of this deity is extremely ridiculous, and 
therefore better adafred for the vulpar.” Smollet's Voltaire, 
1. e. 10. To die for thirſt.“ Addiſon, 1. e. of or Ay. More 
than they :hought for, [F.] D' Alembert. 

(42) The prepofition wth ſeems to be uſed where to would 
have been more proper in the ſolle wing ſentences. ** Recen- 
ciling himſelf wih the king.” Hume's Hiſcry, ** Thoſe 
things which have the grearelt reſemblance avi each other, 
differ the moſt,” Smollet's Voltaire, 

(43) Other prepolitions had better have been ſebſlituted for 
with, in the following ſentences, ** Glad abi [at] the fight 
of hoſtile blood.” Dryden. ** He has as much reaſon to be 
angry w#th you as with him.“ Preceptor, 

(44) The prepoſition g and a perſonal pronoun, ſometimes 
ſerve for a contraction df a clauſe of a ſentence. ** The 
homueculus is endowed with the ſame e comotive powers an 
faculties ait us. Trifiram Shandy, i. e. rhe /ame-fecultics 
with which awe are endowed, 

(45) The prepoſition on or pox ſeems to be uſed improper- 
ly in the following ſentences, ** I thank you for helping me 
to an pie (of a medal) that perhaps I ſhould not have thought 


, 


. on [f.] Addiſon, ** Cenſorious en all his brethren.” 


Swift, perhaps of. 
(46) We ſay 70 depend upon a th/»g, but not re promiſe up - 


on it. But this effect we may ſafely ſay, no one could before- 


hand have promiſed uton. Hume's Hiſtory. 
been, have promiſed themſelves, 

(47) The prepoſition in is ſometimes vſed where the French 
ule their ex, but where ſeme other prepotitons would be more 
agreeable to the Engliſh idiom. He made a point of honour 
in [of] not departing from hi: enterpriſe.” Hume's Hiſtory, 
To be liable ia a com;enlation.'' Law Tracts. 

(48) The prepolition mn had better be changed in the fol- 
lowing ſentences. *©** He acquits me from mine iniquity.” 
Job, better of. Could have profited from [by] repeated 
experiencies.'* Hume's Hiſtory. 

(49 From ſeems to be ſuperflucus aſter forbear, . He could 
not forbear from appointing the Pope to be one of the godfa - 
thers. Ibid, 


It might have 


(50) The 
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fro) The preroſition among always implies a number of 
things: and, therefore, cannot be uſed in conjonction with the 
word every, which is in the fingular number. Which is found 
among every ſi ecies of liberty.” Hume. | 

451) Sometimes the word ad is emphatically put after a 
number of particulars comprehended uncer it, 

„ Her fury, her deſpair, her every geſture, 

Was nature's language %. Voltaire. 

« Ambition, intereſt, glory, all concurred.” 

Let. on Chiv, 

(53) The word ſuch is often placed after a number of parti- 
calars to which it particularly relates. The figures of dif- 
courſe, the pointed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, the jingle of 
words 3 ſuch falſe ornaments were not employed by early wri- 
ters.“ Hcroe's Hiſtory. 

(54) The prepoſition of will not bear to be ſeparated ſrom 
the noun which it either precedes or follows, without a diſa greea- 
ble effect. The 1pnorance of that age io mechanical arts, 
rendered che pregreſs very flow, of this new invention.“ 
Hume's Hiſtory, | 

55) Little explanatory circumſtances are particularly auk- 
ward between a genitive caſe, and the word which uſually fol- 
lows it. She began to extol the /armer?s, as ſhe called him, 
exceilent nnderfianding.”' Harriet Wation. . 

(56) Itis a matter of indifference, with reſpect io the pro- 
neun o another, whether the pre poſtion of be placed between 
tie two parts of it, or before them both. We may either 
ſay, hy were jeal:4s one of another, or 7hey wwere jealous of one 
another. 


LIT 


Elipfis is the elegant omiflion of a word or words in a 
ſentence. | 

This figure, judiciouſly managed, renders language conciſe, 
without obſcuring the ſenſe. 


ExamMe?PLE 68. 
True Conftrudtion. 
1. God will reward the righteous and Ged will punifh the 
wicked. Nominative omitted, 


God will reward the righteous and puniſh the wicked. 
True 


n * CLAS 1 — : 
* * 
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True Conflruion. 
2. Giveyourheart to your Maker—give honor to your pa. 
: rents—and give your boſom to your friend. | 
2 Verb omitted. , 


18 Give your heart to your Maker —honour to your parents 
1 and your boſom to your friend. . 


ec |] 


aſt o 


f | | True Conflruflion. 2 

= 3 Here is the virtue which I admire and «vhich I will en- 

4 deavour to imitate, | « 

'% Relative omitted. 
Here is the virtue I admire and will endeavour to imitate. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


Tranſpoſition or inverſion, is the placing of words out of 
their natural order. | 
The order of words is either natural or artificial, Or 
The natural order of words in a ſentence is when they follow en 
' each other in the ſame manner as the conceptions of the mind, bar! 
Artificial order is when words are ſo arranged as to render the ilds 
ſentence harmonious and agreeable to the ear without obſcur 
ing the ſenile. 


ExamPies ir PROSE, 


Natural Order. 


«« We bear daily complaints of depopulation, in every great 
ſtate where the people are ſunk into voluptuouſaeſs, by prol- 
perity and opulence.“ 


Artificial Order. 


In every great ſtate, where the people by proſperity and p 
opulence, are ſunk into voluptuouſneſs, we hear daily com- f 
plaints of depopulation, 

In the foregoing example, the artificial order of the words, 
is as perſpicuous as the natural, and more elegant and harmo- 
nious. Bout when an inverſion ſerves to embarraſs a period, 
it ought to be avoided, for perſpicuity ought not to be ſacrific- 
ed to any other ornament. 

The following example appears to be faulty in this reſpeR. 


« Now from theſe evils, the love of letters, with that lb 
| a 


* * — 
. vr 2 — * 


caſt of thought which they are naturally calculated to give, 

ould, 1 am perſuaded, be one powerful preſervative.” | 
a | Fordyce, Ser. 8. 

Corrected. 


« I am perſuaded that the love of letters, with that liberal 
Fi of thought which they are naturally calcdlated to give, 
ould be one powerful preſervative from theſe evils.” 


”F 0 3 3 TIE" 


u. Inverted Order. 

«© Or ſouthward far extend thy, wond' ring eyes, 

Where fertile ſtreams the garden'd vales divide 

And mid the peopled fields diftiaguiih'd riſe 

Virginian towers and Charleſton's ſpiry pride.“ 

Elegy on the times. 


of Natural Order. 


Or extend thy wondering eves far ſouthward, where fertile 
ow reams divide the gardened vales ; and Virginian towers and 


od, bar leſton's ſpiry pride riſe diſtinguiſhed, amid the peopled . 


the Nelds. 
ur. ARRANGEMENT. 


As the principal object to be conſidered in any compoſition, 
zhether proſe or verſe, is perſprcuity, and as th's depends much 
n a proper arrangement of the members of a period: it is ne- 
eſſary to lay dowv' ſome general rules with reſpect to this point, 
nd illuſtrate their propriety by examples of wrong arrange- 
nent. | 


upht to be placed as near together as poſhble. 

be want of ſuch connexion is obvious in the following ex- 
ples. 5 

% For the Engliſh are naturally fanciful, and very often diſ- 
doſed by that gloomineſs of temper which is ſo frequent in our na- 
in, to many wild notions, and viſions, to which others are no 


able.“ ; 
Spect. No. 419. 


Corrected. 


For the Engliſh are naturally fanciful, and by that gloomi- 
es of temper which is ſo 2 in our nation, _ very 
ten 
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1. Words expreſfing ideas that are conneRed in the mind, 
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often diſpoſed ta many wild notions and viſions to which other fl II 
are not ſo liable. | in th 

Ihe ſame Lucumo, having afterwards attained the crown, vort: 
with the name of Tarquia the ancient, by the favour of the peg. i 
ple, did, that he might preſerve their affection, chooſe out of 
their order a hundred Senators, &c, | 

The tame Lucumo having afterwards, by the favour « 
the people, attained the crown, with the name of Tazquin the 
ancient, did, &c,— Vertot, | 

2. A circumſtance cught not to be placed between two capi. 
tal members of a period ; for this renders it doubtful, to which 
cf the two members, the circumitauce belongs. Wiftneſs the kinge 
following example. | 

Since this is too much to 2ſt of freemen, nay of ſlaves, ce 
if bis expectations be not anſavered, ſhall he form a laſting diviſion 


— 
FA 


: n a co 
upon ſuca tranũent motives ? Bolingbroke. Th 
Corrected. place 


Since this is too much to aſk of freemen, nay of ſlaves, ſhal 
be, if his expectations be not anſwered, form a laſting diviſion's 
upon ſuch tranſient motives ? | in; 

In this example it is doubtful, whether the circumſtance © 
in italic, belongs to the firſt or laſt member of the period: 1 was f. 
the correction the ambiguity is removed. n 

2. A circumſtance ſhould be placed near the beginning Pet 


of a period, rather than at or near the concluſion. The mind they | 
paſſes with pleaſure from ſmall to great objets; but the- trau. eure 
fiticn from great to ſmall is diſagreeable. For this reaſon, the al] ce 
cloſing member of a period ough: to be the moſt important. erles 
In this reſpect the following examples are exceptionable. have 

\ „And although they may be, and too often are drawn, by the the ſe; 
- temptations of youth and the opportunities of a large fortune, Clalog 
into ſome irregularities. a en 15:9 come forward into the world; On 
it is ever with reluctance, and compunction of mind, becaul: before , 
their bias to virtue continues.“ 'Intelligencer. No. 9. dugdt 
And although when they come forward into the world, elliph 
they wey be, and too often are drawn by the temptations « Core! 
youth, and the opportunities of a large fortune, into ſome it. would 
regularities ; it is ever with re'uctauce and compunction d ule] 
Quad, becaeſe their bias to virtue continues.“ | * 
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ern In this example, the circumſtance in Italics, is placed too late 
ia the period, and renders the firſt diviſion of it, flat and unim> 
portant; in the correction, the circumſtance is placed in the 
beginning of the period, and its harmony and dignity are not 
afterwards interrupted, | 

4. A number of ci-:umſtances ought not to be crowded to- 
— but interſperſed among the capital members cf 2 
pero . | 


Example- 


© Tt iv likewiſe urged that there are, by computation, in this 
kingdom, above 10,000 perſons, whole revenues,” &c.—Switt. 


Correateud. 


« It is likewiſe urged that, in this kingdom, there are, by 
computation, above 10,000 petſons whoſe revenues, &c. 

The two circumſtances, by computation, and, in this kingdom, 
placed together, deſtroy ihe clearneſs and beauty of this period. 
« They beheld, i awonder, at court, a young lady ſo in- 
telligent, and who ſpoke the ancient languages with no leſs 

purity than grace.“ Eſiay on Women. 

„% They beheld, with wonder, a young lady at court, Who 
was ſo intelligent and ſpoke the ancient languages with no leſs 
purity than grace.“ 

Perhaps the, beſt arrangement would be, With wonder 
they beheld,” Kc. ln England we met with the three Sey- 
mours, ſiſters, neices to a king and daughters to a protector, 
celebrated for their learning, and for their elegant Latin 
verſes, which were tranſlated and repeated all over Europe. 
lage Gray, whoſe elevation to the throne was only a ſtep to 
the ſcaffold, and who read, before her death, in Greek, Plate's 
dialogue on the immortality of the ſou}.”? C 

One would imagine by the ſituation of the two circumſtances, 
tefore her death, and in Greek, that her death was in Greek: Ic 
ought to be, who, before her death, read in Greek, &c. The 
ellipſis alſo in the beginning of the period, rather ſerves to ob- 
cure the ſenſe. The three Seymours who <vere ſiſters, &C. 
vould be more perſpicuous. Perhaps the greateſt fault in Mr. 
Woſlel's ſtyle, is, a too frequent uſe of the ellipſũs. 

5. A pronoun ought to ſtand as near to its antecedent as - 
polhble. A wide ſeparation of words ſo intimately connected, | 
ten renders the ſenſe ambiguous, ' 

6 Io. 


n 
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«« It is the euſtom of the Mahometans, if they ſee any print. 
ed or written paper upon the ground, to take it up and lay it aſide tag 
carefully, as not knowing but it may contain ſome piece of thai dA. 
Alcora g.“ Spect. No. 85. tarce! 

*« It is che cuſtom gf the Mahometans, if they ſee, upon th liſh m 
ground, any printed or written paper, to take it up and lay ie cl 
aſide carefully,” &c. empo 


In this example, the conſtruction of the ſentence, leads us i. anc 
imagine that the pronoun t refers to ground; whereas its ante. 1's | 
cedent is paper: And the nearer theſe ſtand to each other, ih Her 
more eaſily does the mind comprehend the meaning of the au” © 
thor. und 

5. The members of a period ought if poſſible to be ſo arrange 

ed, tha the mind will eafily comprehend the meaning and the"?! 
£22n2xion as faſt as the eye ſurveys the words. A ſuſpenſion ofiÞ"* fa 
'nought, till the cioſe of a period, is painful and embarraſſing eas, 
20 the uuderfarcing, Witreſs the following. 't | 
0 Examples. * 


„che again, who ſhouid not perceive herſelf prompted to: 
prege3t and amiable demeanor or guarded againſt the contrary, 
o/ thoſe pictures of diſcretion and excellence on one hand, and 
of levity and worthleſſneſs on the other, with which ſentimental 
and mora] writers abound, muff be abſolutely void of decency and 
reflection.“ Fordyce, Sermon zd. 


Cvrrected. 


„She again muſt be abſolutely void of decency and reflec- 
tion, who ihould not perceive herſelf prompted to a prudent and Pr) 
amiable demeanor, or guarded againſt the contrary, by thode 
pictures f diſcretion and excellence on one hand, and of levity 
and worthleſſnaeſs on the other, with which ſentimental and mo- 
ral writers abound,” _ ieh 

In this example, the firſt word /be is intimately connected. 
with the laſt member of the a be, &c. and it is a taſe Th 
too painful for the mind to retain the lirſt word till it arrives 2 | 
the cloſe, and at the ſame time comprehend the meaning of the 


bree, 
at U 
ake 
gn: 


- Hr et 

intervening circumſtances. * 
The arrangement in the correction renders the period ſmooth | — | 

and perſpicuous. Bat 


An elegant writer of the preſent day is guilty of the ſameſ.. . 
fault, in the following example. 5 
«c 2 


- 
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i The burning ardors and the termenting jeatuvhes of the 
Wctaglin and the Haram, which have reigned ſo long ia Aba 
d Africa, and which, in the ſoutherr. parts of Europe, have 
carcely given way to the difference of religion and civil eſta- 
liſhaments, are found, however, with an abatement of heat in 


and which excites to romantic atchievements,“ &c. Fergu- 
n's Eſſay on the Hiſtory of Civil Society, Part 3. Sed. 1, 
Here the capital members of the period. viz. the burning ar- 
ws and tbe tormenting jea-oufres of the Seraglis and Haram, are 
und to be more ealily changed into a temporary paſſion, &C. axe 
erarated at ſuch a great diſtance, and disj inted by ſuch a 
umber cf intervening circumſtances, as t9 perplex the reader 
id fatigue his mind by cloſely attending tothe conn:xion of 
deas. 

t may be remarked in general, that fenter.ces ovght not 
ocloſe with adverbs, reiatives, or participles. Little uuimpor- 
ant words; as, 70, for, «vith, is, &c. cloſe a period without 
to W:ce, and leave a ſeeble impreſſion vpon the mind. Import- 
ary, get words, ſuch as sunt, werbs, participles, and adjedives, 
andWnale the beſt figure in the concluion of periods—ihey add 
ntal igeity to the ſtile, and, energy to the ſentiment. 


_ PUNCTUATION. 
= Abridged from Dr. Low ru 


hole PUNCTUATION is the art cf marking is writing the ſe- 

eral pauſes or reſts between ſentences, and the parts cf ſen— 
ences, 

As the ſeveral articulate ſounds, the ſyllables and words, of 


Qed which ſentences conſiſt, are marked by letters, ſo the pauſes, , 


af ee veen ſentences and their parts, ate marked by punts. 
The different degrees of connexion between the parts of ſen- 
thelences, require a great variety cf pauſes cf different lengths ; 
et, to expreſs this variety, we uſe only four points. For this 
og Won the dofrine of punQuation maſt neceſfatily be im- 
perfect, and not reducible to preciſe rules. >= 
Bui a few-generz! remarks on this ſubjef may be uſeful ia 


reding the judgment of the learner, 
I 2 The 


he climate, to be more caſily changed in one latitude, into a 
emporary paſſion which engroſſes the mind, without enfeebling 


APPEND IX. 


The points uſed to mark the pauſes: between ſentences and 
their ſeveral parts, are the period, colon, ſemicolon, and com. 
ma. The proportional quantity of time between theſe may be, 
as, ſix, four, two ana one. .. 

The period is the whole ſentence complete in itſelf, wanting 
nothing to make a fell and perſect ſenſe, and not connected in 
conſtrud ion with a ſubſequent ſentence. ' 

The colon or member, is a chief conſtructive part, or great. 
er diviſion of a ſentence. | 

The ſemicolon or half member, is a leſs conſtructive part, or 
ſobdiviſion of a ſentence or member. | 

A ſentence or member is again ſubdivided into commas e 
ſegments, which are the leaſt confiruttive ſenſe of a ſentence 
or member, in this way of conſidering it; for the next ſub. 
diviſion would be the reſolution of it into phraſes and words. 

In order the more clearly to determine the proper application 
of the point which marks it, we muſt diſtinguiſh between an 
imperfect phraſe, a ſtmple ſentence, and a compound ſentence, 

An imperfect phraſe contains no aſſertion, or does not 
amount to a propoktion or ſentence. 

A {imple ſentence has but one ſubject, and one finite verb, 

A compound ſentence has more than one ſubject, or one f. 
nite verb, either expreſſed or underſtood ; or it conſiſts of two 
or more ſimple ſentences connected together. 

In a ſentence, the ſubjeR and the verb may be each of them 
accompanied with ſeveral adjuncts; as the object. the end, the 
circumſtance of time, place and mavner, and the like: and 
this either immediately, or mediately; that is, by being con- 
need with ſomething which is connected with ſome other; 
and ſo on. | 

If the fevera} adjoncts affect the ſubject or the verb in a dil 
ferent manner, they are only ſo many imperſe& phraſes ; and 
ihe ſentence is ſimple. X 

A ſimple ſentence admits of no point by which it may te 
divided, or diſtingviſned into parts. 

[f the ſeveral adjunQs affect the verb in the ſame manrer, 
they may be reſolved into ſo many ſimple ſcntences ; the ſen- 
rence then becomes compounded, and it muſt be divided into 
its parts by points. 

For if there are ſevera! ſubjects belonging in the ſame man- 
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to one verb, or ſeveral verbs belonging in the ſame manner 
one ſubje&, the ſubjects and verbs, are ſtil] to be accounted 
qual in number: for every verb muſt have its ſubject, and every 
object its verb; and every one of the ſubjects or verbs, ſhould 


igel may have its point of diſtinction. 
aa EXAMPLES. 


the ſubjeR, and produces the verb : Each of which is accom- 
mied and connected with its adjuncts. The ſubject is not 
ſon in general, but a particular paſſion determined by its 
jun ct of ſpecification, as we may call it, the paſſion / praiſe. 
o |:kewiſe the verb is immediately connected with its object 
rellent effefs ; and mediately, that 1s, by the intervention of 
he word effects, with <vomen, the ſubject in which theſe effects 
re produced; which again is connected with its adjopd of 
vecification, for it is not meant of women in general, but of 
Women / /enſe only. Laflly, it is to be obſerved, that the 
erb is connected with each of the ſeveral adjuncts in a differ- 
nt manner; namely, with s, as the object; with women, 
the ſubject of them; with ene, as the quality or character- 
tic of thoſe women. The adjundts therefore are only ſo ma- 
im perfect phraſes ; the ſentence is a ſimple ſentence, and ad- 
ns of no point by which it may be diſtinguiſied into parts. 
The paſſion for praiſe, which is ſo very vehement in the 
ur ſex, produces excellent efteQs in women of ſenſe,” Here 
| new verb is introduced, accompanied with adjunQs of its 
NN; and the ſubjeR is repeated by the relative pronoun 
wich, It now becomes a compound ſentence, made up of 
FM ſimple ſentences, one of which is inſerted in the middle of 
e other; it muſt therefore be diſtinguiſhed into its compo- 
tent parts by a point placed on each fide of the additional ſen- 
ence, | 

„How many inſtances have we [in the fair ſex] of "1aſftity, 
idelity, devotion ? How many ladies diftinguiſh themſelves 
v the education of their children, care of their family, and 
ove of their '-uſbands ; which are the great qualities and at- 
nie vemets of womaukind; as the making of war, the carry. 
W's on of traffic, the adminiſtration of juſtice, are thoſe by 


hich men grow famous, and get themſelves a name. 
oi did. I 


— tp, re — — — — — 
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« The paſſion for praiſe produces excellent effeQs in women 
f{enſe.?* Addiſon, Spect. No. 73. In this ſentence pan 


SP TENDER 
In the firſt of theſe two ſentences, the adjunAs ch hi, £4 
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ity, devotion, are connected with the verb by the word in/tany 


in the ſame manner, and in effect make ſo many diſtinct ſen 
tences: How many inſtances have we of chaſtity ? Hg 


many inſtances have we of fidelity? Hew many inſtances hay 
ve of devotion ?“ They muſt therefore be ſeparated from on 


another by a point. The ſame may be ſaid of the adjund; 
«© education of their children,“ &c. in the former part of th 
next ſentence ;_as likewiſe of the ſeveral ſubjeQs, ** the mak 


ing of war,“ &c. in the latter part, which have in effect eac 
their verb; for each of theſe is an atchievement by which 


men grow famous. 
As ſentences themſelves are divided into ſimple ard com 


pounded, ſo the members of ſentences may be divided int 


fimple ard compounded members: for whole ſentences, wheth 
er compounded or uncompounded, may become members 0 
other ſentences, by means of ſome additional connexion. 

Simple members of ſentences, cloſely connected together 1 
one compounded member, or ſentence, are diſtinguiſhed c 
ſeparzted by a comma; as in the foregoing examples. 

So likewiſe, the caſe abſolute ; nouns in appoſition, whe 
conſiſting of many terms: the participle with ſomething de 
pending on it, are to be diſtinguiſhed by the comma; for the) 
may be reſolved into ſimple members. 


When an addreſs is made to a perſon, the noun, anſwering 


to the vocative caſe in Latin, is diltinguiſhed by a comma. 
TOE EET ST AE 


« This ſaid, he formed thee, Adam; thee, O man, duſt 0 


the ground.“ 
% Now morn, her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime, -, 
Advancing, ſow'd the'earth with orient pearl.“ 
Milton. 


Twe nouns, or two adjectives, connected by a ſipgle copuia 


tive or disjunCtive are not ſeparated by a point; but wheo thert 


are more than two, or where the conjunction is under ſtood 
they muſt be diſtinguiſhed by a comma. 
Simple members, connected by relatives and comparanves 


are for the moſt part Ciltinguiſhed by a camma; but whet 
the members are ſort in comparative ſenter ces, and when tw 


members are cloſely connected by a relative ackraining the 0 
| nera 
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al notion of the antecedent to a particular ſenſe, the pauſe 
-omes almoſt inſenfible, and the comma is better omitted. 


KZ AU 


« Raptures, tranſports, and ecſtacies, are the rewards which 
Wy confer ; ſighs and tears, prayers and broken hearts, are 
W: offerings which are paid to them.“ Addiſon, Ibid, 
Gods, partial, changeful, paſſienate, unjuſt, 
Whole attributes were rage, revenge or luſt.“ 

Pope. 
bie What is ſweeter than honey ? and what is ſtronger than a 


an 52? 


\ circumſtance of importance, tho no more than an imper- 
1 phraſe, may be ſet off with a comma on each ſide, to give 
greater force and diſtinction, | 


EXamuwS 


The principle may bedefeQive or faulty; but the conſe. 
ences it produces are ſo good, that, for the benefit of man- 
ad, it ought not to be extiaguiſhed.“ - Addiſon, Ibid, 

A member of a fentence, whether ſimple or compounded, 
vhenWit requires a greater pauſe than a comma, yet does not of it- 
Leit make a complete ſeatence, but is followed by ſomething 
the el; depending on it, may be dillingniſhed by a ſemicolon, 
EXAMPLE. 


But as this paſſion for admiration, when it works accord- 

2 to reaſon, improves the beautiful part of our ſpecies in 

ery ting that is laudable ;-ſo nothing is more deſtructive to 

& ohen, when it is governed by vanity and folly.” Addiſon, 
id 


Here the whole ſentence is divided into two parts by the ſe. 

colon; each of which parts is a compounded member, divid- 
n. Winto its fimple members by the comma. 
pu A member of a ſentence whether ſimple or compounded, 
therMich of itſelf would make a complete ſentence, and ſo requires 
Loodpreater rauſe than a ſemicolon, yet is followed by an addi- 
aal part, making a more full and perfect ſenſe, may be diſ- 
11: 2uiſhed by a colon. | 


EXAMPLESC 


e gell Were all the books reduced to their quinteſſence, many 


ral Mulky author would make his appeasance in a penny paper: 
There 
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There would be ſcarce any fuch thing in nature as a folj 
The works of an age would be contained on a few ſhely 
Not to mention millions of volumes, that weuld be uttef 
annihilated,” Addiſon, SpeR. 124, 
Here the whole ſentence is divided into four parts by color 
The firſt and laſt of which are compounded members, each 
vided by a comma; the ſecond and third are ſimple membe 

When a ſemicolon has preceded, and a greater pauſe is 
neceſſary, a colon may be employed, though the ſ-ntence 
incomplete. 

The colon is alſo commonly uſed, when an example, 0 
ſpeech is introduced. 

When a ſentence is ſo far perfectly finiſhed, as not to 
connected in conſtruction with the following ſentence, i 
marked with a period. 

In all cafes, the proportion of the ſeveral points in reſp 
to one another, is rather to be regarded, than their ſuppol 
preciſe quantity, or proper office, when taken ſeparately, 

| Beſide the points, which mark the pauſes in d-icourſe, th 
are others which denote a different modulation of the voice 
correſpondence with the ſenſe. Theſe are 


The interrogation point, thus j 


— — — — — H — — — — 
W 


2 
2 


The exclamation point, = n 
The parentheſis, f warked ) 
The interrogation and exclamation points are ſufficient]ye 
Plained by their names: They are indeterminate as to the 
quantity or time, and may be equivalent in that reſpe@ to 
ſemicolon, a colon or a period, as the ſenſe requires. Th 
mark an elevation of the voice, 
The parentheſis incloſes, in the body of a ſentence, a met 
ber inſerted into it, which is neither neceſſary to the ſenſe, n 
at all affects the conſtruction. It marks a moderate depreſii 
of the voice, with a pauſe greater than a comma, 
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AN EXAMPLE, 


Of the various combinations of a principal verb, with! 
auxiliaries and particivles, in the different modes and ten 
with a brief explanation of each, 

The fr perſon only is ſet do vn; the others may be ſupp 
ed by the learner, 
General 
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bo General Rules. 
hel, The auxiliary Bave, is uſed before the participles in 4, 7, 
ute v, commonly called the pa or perfed par: iciples. Be is uſ- 
12% before all participles. The other helping words are uſed 
:olonlifly before the radical form of the verb. Thus 
ache / form. Paſt Time. Participles, 
* Write. wrote. writing written. 
ce L may 
I can 1 I am 8 
„ off [ do ] was __ e writing, 
| muſt I have been 
to I might ; 
R * Furite. 
I hall It is 
reo 1 will It was . 
ppolf 1 ſhould It has been 3 
: I would It will be | 
„tel. The paſt time wrote mult not be preceded by any hel p- 
oice word whatever. 


lf, When a helping verb precedes another verb, the help- 
verb only is varied; as thou maye/? go. 

IV. When two or more helping verbs are uſed, the fir 
ly is varied; as thou would/t have gone. a 
V. The radical fo-m of the verb is that which admits be- 
e it the participle to, as 7 write, to love, This conſtitutes 
Infinitive Mode. 

INFINITI VE MSDE 
Preſent Time. 


0 rhe 
Q ta 


mea 
e, No. 1. To write; to love; to turn. 
reſul Ex lanatian. This radical form of verbs expreſſes action 


being in general, without limitation of perſon or t umber. 
No 2. To be writing. 

Exz/. This form or combination repreſents an action as 
» paſſing, or at ſome ſpecified time. 


Paſt Time. 


No. 3. To have written. 
Expl, This repreſents an action as paſt, 
"Wo. 4. To have been writing. 
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may, it often refers to future time; as I can go to morrow. 
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Expl. This expreſſes an action, as juſt paſt, or as pf 
while ſome other thing was performing. x 

Note. The beginning of an action or preparation for 
is thus expreſſed ; I am about to write ; I am foing to writ 
T1 was or ſhall be about to write, This combination is, iff 
_ be with about or going placed before the radical form of if N 
Ver . 


INDICGATIVE MODE: | 2/01 
Preſent T ime, 

No. 5. I write, Thou writeſt, Kc. 

Expl. This ſpeaks of a preſent action or fact, as it rain 
or of its exiſtence in general without reference to time ; a 
man writes a good hand. N 

No. 6. Jam writing. | 

Expl. This marks the preciſe time of action: It denotes 
action now performing, 

No. 7. I do write. 

Expl. This ſpeaks of an action with certainty and emp 
ſis, See the explanation of do, page 19. 

No. 8. I may write, | 

Expl. This expreſſes liberty or pe/Fvility. When it expri 

ſes peſſibility, it ſeems to carry the ſenſe of the future time, 
leaſt it may be united with other words expreſſive of the futu 
as, I may go to morrow perhaps, or I may not go till the next d 
No. 9. I can write. | 
Expl. This denotes the power of doing an aQion, L 


No. 10. I muſt write. | 

Expl. This denotes ſome kind of neceſſity, natural ort 
ral. It is uſed to expreſs an indiſpenſible duty. 

No. 11, I may be writing.] Theſe differ from the fot 
going, only in mark 
more preciſely the time 

No. 13. I muſt be writing. Jaction. ume 

No. 14. I ſhould write. | 

Expl. This denotes a conditional event; as I ould u No. 
if I had a conveyance. But foould with an emphaſis, in the AF Ex. 
perſon, and without emphaſis in the 2d and 3d perſons, gehe 
rally, perhaps always, expreſſes duty or obligation. You fþ 


ge is equivalent to you ought to go. When an emphaſis is M. . 
| cam”: 


No. 12. I can be writing. 


Fg 


Pr RN + + 4 10 


pig. in the 24 »nd d perſons, it implies an authority in the 
. r {0 cam mand, or a fed determination; or 1atner it 
for . dondſes that if the lpeaker bad a tight to command, he would 
writ. ur 4 the ſecond or third perſon to perform an 28. I bad 
* ſee! F you, you fu'd go. 
” = 
of N. 15. IWould Weite. | 
Evxpl. This ex veſſes Will or 10Clnation under 1 condition, 
would <u rite, if 4 bud pap:r. With an emprai:; Ch 2 la, it E 
160125 a more fixed determ nation. 
No. 16. I might write, 
Ex), This efſua'ly dexotes a conditional He or peſilliiy 
rain dying an action. 
No. 17. I could write, 
Expl. This deriotes a conditional power of doing ar action 
Note. The words «vuld, might, could and ſometimes , 
otes Were followed by a condition expreſſed or imolied. "weak 
ms, FI had a conveyance; ! might go, / I pleaſed. | 
ald go, if 1 was welt 
No. 18: | ſnould be Writing 
No. 19. { weeld be writing mari- the preciſe timo 
No. 20. I might be writing (ot aa ation, 
eXp No. 21. 1 couid be writing 
ime, Pall Time. 
futu 1 I wrote. turned. 
Exp!. This expreſs an action completely paſt, and refers 
ſome particular or {pecitied period of time ut any indefinite 
ance ; as, I aurote a week ; Or { wrote to uv man, five years 
'þ 
No. 23. I was writing.” | 
or MEN]. This declares tn time ©! 5 3100, and aſuilly ſneaks 
an aQion which was paſhng dating ſome ther tratlaction; 
he foſſ as writing, when he came in 
ar ki No. 23. I did write. 
tine Z“. This refers, like No. 22, % 1! ian rticalar Period 
ume pat ; but did it med to expreis g haſis or Certaintys . 
eide uſes of ds, page 19 
No. 25. I havewritten, 
Exp! This Genotes ar ton verſettly pat, and fore times 


>mpl 


» $M ity paſt, but is very indefnite-as to the particular rime, 
pu fo No. 
is I Nothing can be leis chrtect than he diſtinctior ſvaily meide 


ern 1 Wrete and I bn ν n if rei, lay our Grammans, 
K denotes 
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No 26. have been writing. 8 t 
xj, This denotes an action juſt paſt. on 


#8 No. 27. | may have written. give 
| Hal. This denotes a bil, that an action has bee“ 
| done. E 
No. 28. I may have been writing, Jari 
Lai. I bis expreſſes a % 717i that an action has juſt bee N 
cone. F 
4 No. 29. I muſt have written. don: 
. L*. This expretſzs the necefity of an action paſt: Mata 
mois generally, the {;eaker's confidence that an action has bee N 
done. L 
No. 30. I muft bave been writing. bat 
EVI This denotes a frmilar neceſſity, or confidence th. j 
407 *thing ! has Juit been doug Gr doigg. E. 
NJ, 21. I might write ) Thee are the ſame com 
No. 3z. I might be writing | binations, as thoſe in cb N. 
Ny. 33. I could winte preſent terſe; fee No. 1 
Mo +. ei nd onwards. But ney 2 u. 
3 1 ly vied in palt c11ne, er 
No. 35. I would write . prare : «the 
5 5 th | cept 10 negative and nẽ,ẽj¹, N. 
No. 36. I wouid be writing |} pative phraſes Vet on aſl]... 
Mo. 37. I thouid write | count of ſuch pirales theyar wy 
Mo, 38. fuld be writing) fer down under this tente. 
| No. 39. | migbr have ritten. 
1 Lenl. This 5 EXpre fe s$ 4 pal liberty or prjicility of doing: 
1 „tien. Might, with an phat 15, EXF reflcs liberty or ig,; will 
Rs eee 2 bare 2-141 ilisy. 
45. | tight have been wii: ng. No 
* 51. This denot es the liberty 0 7ivilitz of a man's doi 
zn ackion during ſome other tranſaction. Todo 
| No. 4 1 coutd have written, le u 
1 Expi. ibis expreſſes a p power of doir g an action. 
4 No. 44 | could have been writing. 
Ls. "his exzrefſesa pail power of doing an aQion, d. 
1g om oer tranſekti ION. No. 
No. 43. 1 would have writes, 4 
Are! 


deno'?s an action nit impetet ' or 7 rteAly pe habe 1 : 
ation fer jelly faſt 1 would aK them whether T write a3 
a Eu rr ange, does not exprefs an action prrfem'y l ? Th 
Lac duet is gen iu ihe text, 


b cet 


com 
cc 


- 


* ' 


\S * 

V ef 
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Mitt, 
1 I 
EV 2 
ale. 


Faebl. This denotes a paſt conditional intention or irnclina- 
ion to do and complete an ation. An emphaſis on wovis 
ive+it the force of a fixed determination, + | 
Jo. 44 1 would have been writing. 
pl. This denotes a paſt intention to be doing an ation 
turing ſome other tranſattion, 
No. 45. I ſhould have written, 3 
Fel. This denotes an intention or obligation to have 
done an ation in time paſt. See. No. 14, for the full expla- 
natation of /ruld, 
Ny. 46. I hoald have been writing. . 
El. Should may be explained as ie No, 14, but this cam- 
bia ion refers to an action dering ſome other tranl action. 
No. 47. I had written. 
Erl. This expreſſes that at ſome particular time f, an 
ion was then paſt ard complete, 
No. 48. I bad been wrinng. 
rel. This denotes that an action was juit done, when 
me aing elle took place. 
Future Time, 
No. 49. I will write, is a promiſe that an action fhall 9 
02e. 
Thou wilt or 
vou will 
He will write, 
We will write, is a promiſe, 
Ye and you will 
They will write. 


No. 50. I will be } this I 
+ | that an zction ſhall be 
ds romiles doing, while ſomething 


tod wilt, you will. thele- > 
le wil! be writing. foretell | ele 18 taking place. 


We will be wrikin2—promiſes 
Ye and you will 
They will 
NO. 51. I fhall write 
we {all write 


foretell an event. 


foretell an event. 


ſoretell | * above 


d theſe foretell tnt an ac- 


Thou ſhalt, you ſhail Y com- tion 
and he ſhall write mand (hal! be 

Ye and you ſhall or done in 
They ſhall write, J promiſe Yluture time. 


No, 
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No. 52. I ſhall 
" We ſhall 
You thall | * 
He halt f be winng Las above ih; 
Te ſhajl 
They ſhail 


| No. 53, I will have J promiſe that at a future time, 2 * 
| wrüten action ſha!l be complete na 5 
We will bare much uſed, ] E 
written 0 
Yecu | : 
8 . Theſe foretell that at 
wi- TIN naive "IF . Ki ; 
Yo e FN future time, an A ; ion W! 
They | be done and complete. 
I Wil „ Not uſed 
Wo will 1 Ac den Arniog OT meg, 
You will ) 7] Theſe foreteli the 
Tile wii. +t -havetcen Lat a ſpecified tine 
Yo wil writing (an act ion will has 
They wiil } continued and pak 
1 hatl ? have foretell that at bk a 
We ſhall 5 Written h 4 
will be finiſhed. N\ 
"You 
He (hall have J command the ſame bu 
Ye written net much uſed, N 
They N 
nave foretell that an action w N 
I ſhall been have juſt been done, whe 
We ſhall writ- ( ſomething elſe ſhall ta T! 
ing Place. Latin 
You 
He Shall have been writing, commu .. 
'Ye the ſame, but not uſed. by 
They : 4% 
N 
IMPERATIVE MODE. Ne 


Write, or write thou, cr write von. 
Note. 


P 
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Nate. After Fexpreſſed or implied, Engliſh verbs in the 
rm of the paß time, have the ſenſs of the preſent ; but with 
this peculiarity, that the verb, aui but any word of negation, 
always implies a zegative, and, with a word of negation, al- 
ways implies an 2firmative, Thus, if | had Virgil, I would 
rend a paſſage,” implies that I Save not Virgil at the projent 
„g; © if it did not rain, | would go abread,” implies that it 
its rain at ihis time. This uſe of our verbs ſeems net to have 
deen remarked by writers on this ſubject. 


Combinations of the auxiliary 3e with other auxiliary verbs 
and participles, anſwering to the paſſive verb of the Greek 
at and Latin, 


” INDICATIVE MODE. 
Preſent Time. 

Jo. 38, Iam loved. We are loved. 
* Thou art loved. Ye are loved. 
ol Yoo are loved, You are loved. 
* He is loved. They are loved. 
Py Paſt Time, 
a fy No. 59. I was loved. 


ctio Mo, 60. I have been loved, 
No. 61. 1 had been loved. 


e by | Future T ime, 


No. 62. I ſhall be loved, 
o. 63. Iwill be loved. 
| 40, 64, I ſhall have been loved. 
ai No. 6;. I will have been loved. 


all The following combinations are not repreſented by the 
Latin Paſſive werb, but have a paſſive ſenie. 


Prefent Time, 


. 66. I may be loved. 
0. 67. IT can he loved. 
No. 68. I muſt be loved. 
No. 69. 1 would be loved. 
3. 70. I ſhould be loved. 
K 2 No. 


mal 
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| I could be loved. 
No. 72. I might beloved. 
1 1 Paſt Time. 
No. 73. I muſt have been loved. 
No. 74. I would have been loved. 
No. 75. I ſhould have been loved. 
No. 76. I could have been loved. 
No. 77. 1 might have been loved, 


Prafical Leſſons. 


In making Engliſh ; the verb being ſet down in the radi-a! 
form, and the figures referring to the tenſe or combination in 
tne foregoing Example, in which the verb is to be formed by 
the learner. 

1. I cheriſh 47 ſome averſion to tames grown trite by re. 
petition, and, on that account, evade 47 the ancient republ,-: 
But I find the obſervation joſt, that“ half our learning is their 
epitaph,”” I conceive that the moſs grown'* columas and 
broken arches of thoſe cnce renowned empires are full of in. 
ſtruction, as were the groves of Lyceum or the ſchool of Plato, 

2. Let Greece then be the ſubject of a moment's reflection. 
When liberty flee 22 from the gloom of Egypt, the ſeek 2: 
out and ſettle 22 at infant Greece—there diſteminate 22 rhe 
ſceds of greatneſs—there lay 22 the ground work of republicon 
glory, Simplicity of manneis, piety to the gods, generoſity 
and courage were her earlieſt character. Human nature ſhoot 
22 wild and free.“ | 2 

3. Penetrated with a ſpirit of indaſtry, her ſons ſcarcely 
know 22 relaxation? even their ſports were heroic. Heace 
that elevated independent ſoul, that contempt of danger, that 
laudable bias to their country and its manners. Upon the 
banks of Eurota flouriſh 22 her principal ftate. Frugality of 
Jiving and an avarice of time were among the riches of Lace. 
dæmon. Her maxims draw 59 from nature, and one was 
«© that nothing which bear 22 the name of Greck bear 59 for 
ſlavery.“ 

4. From this idea flow 22 an aſſiſtance to her über lates, 
From a like idea in her ſiſter ſtates, that friendſhip return 39 
in grateful meaſure. This, if it continue 47 form 43 the link 
of empire, the charm that unite 43 and make 43 Greece invol- 


nerable. While it laſt 22, the joint efforts of her ſtates m_— 
| 22 hes 
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d by 


y re. 
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their 
and 
fin. 
lato. 
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ebe 
ican 
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e whole earth. Po 
to my country, I not only 
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her a name ind a prane thr 
vas it not for the ſake of a ie 


jrop 15 my evlogium of Greece, but draw 15 an impervious ry 


ei! over her remaining hiſtory, | 

„ The tepfold kuſte of Greece, at this day blaze 39 to 
even 1f the union of her ſtates hold 61 more ſacred. But 
lat union of her (fates, that cement of her exillegce, once im- 
wired, the fury of cin diſcord slow $5 her accuried clarion. 
hoſe lates which intel; Hand 22 in mighty concert, invincible, 
109 breathe mutual jealouly and fall piece-wral a prey to the 
ommon enemy, Attic iim, Thebin hardthood, Spartan 
ir not combine 35 to ſuv. her 

/, That very army, which Greece breed 47 and nounthh 47 
io redace the oriental pride tarn 52 vuiture upon her Own vi- 
als—a parricide, the f. Ct of ate rant. Beho!d the great, 
the god ik Greece, with al! ner Latilements and oer about 
ter, borne headlong from bir giddy height the hame, the 
rity of the world! 

7. In a free poverr. nent, cvery c1ti25n is a ſoldier. When 
iis liberty invade 58 he retent 5 the viotence, as an attack on 
us life. Hence ia free dates, there is go ſuch thing as a per- 
petual Randing army, Meccenarv troops are the inftroments 
of tyranny, and barer or later entail 10 mitery ane ſervitude 
In the nations where they crploy 55. 

8. On the other hand, behoid a brave vearanty, ail hrew 
ns ſou), who, having marched forth and defended their fami- 
les and altars, retuct b in peace tote the fields their own arms 
cue 25, Such were the 1ro0ps, v2, led on by the patriot 
Warren, give 22 the heſt homme blow to our enemies. Such 
were the troops, who fired by Gates, In tne northern wonds, 
moſt decide 22 the inte of nations. 

. Such were the :r10ps who, under the great and amiable” 
Lincoln, ſuſtaig 27 a fiege in circuraſtances that rank him and 
era with the captains and ſoldiers of antiquity. Such we 
not, were the troops, who, headed indeed by the gallant and 
gicigus Morgan, ranquiſfh 22 a choſen veteran band, long 
edicated to Mars and diſciplined in blood, Aad ſuch we 
doubt not, were de troops who drive 22 the Britiſh legions 
Ton the Jerſey, and ever firice preſerve 25 their own conn- 
ander the conduct of that ſuperior man who combine 5 in 
(424177 the unſhazen conſtancy of Cato, the triumphant de- 

| lay 
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Jo. Let june ve 1 to bur Ws pr pte be don 
jt to our great Leader; and. ns the only means under heaven 
ohr ſalvation, let his army be reinforedd, Ibis grand && 
L Dyer, we once more adopt 49 an enthuſiaſm, ſub lige in itſelf 
; 


but ſtill more ſo as coming from the 1ips. of a patriot 


1 1 have a nwoſt amimating confidence that the preſent vob! 
485 ſtruggle for liberty termioate 49 gloriouſly for America. 
* Extract from an Oration deliveted ar Boſton, March; 
Pa 1781, by the Hon, Thomas Dawes, jon. Iq, 
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